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WHO’S WHO 


MONSIGNOR FULTON J. SHEEN recognizes as 
fully as any person in the United States the menace 
of atheistic Communism. Three of his latest books 
deal, respectively, with Communism, Communism 
and Religion, and Liberty under Communism. In 
his public addresses over the radio and on the plat- 
form, he recurs to the same subject, always with 
some new basis of attack, always with cogent rea- 
son and appeal for a social order that would be an 
antidote to Communistic poison. . . . JOHN La- 
FARGE, likewise, has been a close observer of and 
a tireless opponent of Marxism in all its diverse 
masquerades. His familiarity with Russian and 
other Slavic tongues places him in a peculiarly 
advantageous position when he discusses the So- 
viets. .. . HELEN WALKER HOMAN mailed her 
article from England, via the Dixie Clipper. And 
then, to her surprise, found herself returning to 
the United States on the same plane as her article. 
To the Editor’s expostulation that “gas masks” 
were an English war-exaggeration, she wrote: 
“The English think that Hitler is capable of any- 
thing, even poison-gas, without warning.” And yet, 
she affirms, the English have “no jitters.”. . . 
KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.CAP., was, for many 
years, a director of the Third Order of Saint Fran- 
cis, and an officer of the national conventions of 
Tertiaries. He is best known, however, as co- 
founder and permanent president of the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade and as a leader in the youth move- 
ments. . . . LEONARD FEENEY, associate for 
poetry and literature, turns poet-psychoanalyst, 
though remaining an anti-psychoanalyst-poet. 
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COMMENT 











THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC COLLEGE POLL 
is scheduled for next Tuesday, October 24. 181 
Catholic Universities and Colleges have been in- 
vited to participate. About 115,000 University and 
College students are being asked to check their 
answers to the five questions presented on the in- 
dividual ballots. With the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity and College authorities and students, the 
National Catholic College Poll will succeed in its 
purpose: that of recording the convictions held by 
the Catholic students on the momentous issues of 
American entry into a European war and of the 
individual participation in such a war. While states- 
men legislate, and executives engage in diplomatic 
exchanges, the men of college age will be called 
upon for military service, and the women of col- 
lege age will be expected to enlist for war activities. 
The collegians will be the first to experience war, 
should war occur. They are being queried, now, in 
time of comparative peace, as to their views on a 
possible war, on its probable results, and on their 
own conception of duty in the event of such a war. 
Their convictions are of paramount importance, 
now, prior to any decisions made or projected by 
Congress and the Administration. The College men 
and women have an unrestricted right to put them- 
selves on record. What their decisions may be, we 
do not know. They are the voters, free and un- 
controlled. Whatever their collective votes may re- 
veal, will be worthy of serious consideration by the 
older generations and by those who are striving to 
guide our country in these days of doubt. Hence, 
we earnestly ask the authorities and the students 
of every one of our Catholic Universities and Col- 
leges to take active and enthusiastic part in the 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC COLLEGE POLL. 


READERS of this Review, likewise are urgently 
invited to cast their votes on the questions submit- 
ted to the 115,000 students. The ballot form is being 
published on the back cover of this issue. Five 
questions are asked, progressively leading up to the 
very personal, very individual query as to service 
in the event of a declaration of war. For men of 
military age, the check should be made on 5A. For 
women and older men, the check should be placed 
on 5B. As the voice of the students should be 
heard, so, too, should the voice of those who are 
older and who, perhaps, through their sons and 
daughters and relatives would be involved in a war, 
which God avert! Cast your ballot, then, in the 
READERS OF AMERICA POLL, being held con- 
jointly with the NATIONAL CATHOLIC COL- 
LEGE POLL. Clip the ballot, check off your be- 
liefs, and forward it as early as possible to our edi- 
torial office, 329 West 108th St., New York. We 
ask all READERS to be VOTERS. 
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OUR memories like our lives are short. In the Wil- 
sonian days of self-determination it were treason 
to contest the wisdom of making over Europe ac- 
cording to an awakened national consciousness, 
irrespective of historical traditions, ethnographic 
and racial considerations. The fact that Hitler has 
shown the unwisdom of the Versailles planning, 
and made of it a stepping-off platform for conquest, 
should not blind us to its internal weakness and 
corruptibility. It is significant and revealing to find 
suggestions made by press columnists and political 
observers for some sort of a confederation of na- 
tions to protect the Balkan states in some sort of 
security. The Moscow-Berlin pact has raised one 
ominous Damocles sword over Hitlerism. If the 
story recently published of the financial rifling of 
Slovakia and Moravia by the Nazi party be true, it 
bodes no good for internal peace. The backers of 
Hitler’s aggression, the junker landlords, now wit- 
ness the specter of the 1917 October Russian Revo- 
lution in the Red advance to the Southeast Prus- 
sian borders with the ominous outlook of the asser- 
tion of the peasants’ rights to seize the occupied 
property of the large landlords. Today, the Red 
Army peasant soldiers are spreading the glad tid- 
ings of the liberation of the Ukrainian peasantry in 
the dissolution of the large farms. And this news is 
crossing the flimsy borders of East Prussia and the 
Balkan states. The situation is such as to give 
anxious moments to Hitler and food for discontent 
to his backers, as well as to necessitate a large 
standing army in the conquered eastern front. 


THE over-industrialization of the present-uzy 
world may teach people some practical lessons in 
sociology and economics. Many are beginning to 
realize that the trend of recent years away from 
the land into industrial centers in Europe, as well 
as America, has made the struggle for livelihood 
more and more difficult. Crowded cities, dependent 
on industry for the support of their populations, 
have made increasing demands on Governments to 
provide means of support. When employment fails 
for necessary or useful things, industry is speeded 
up by recourse to the manufacture of munitions. 
It is not unlikely that such conditions, whether or 
not directly intended by Governments, have been 
a contributing factor in the aggressive policies of 
some European nations. This story from the lips of 
refugees, if one should stop to listen, is common 
enough. The wiser of the immigrants from Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia have moved far 
from the crowded cities of the United States and 
Canada and settled in small localities or turned 
once again to the land. With their meager savings 
they have begun again with renewed hope. Re- 
marks an observer of this European migration in 


British Columbia: “What is most striking about 
this is that all seem suddenly to have felt the urge 
to go back to a simpler way of living, with less 
hurry and more peace.” It cannot be doubted that 
a new and better social order will be the result. 
Perhaps, the movement back to the land will take 
hold among our people. Far from the “madding 
crowd,” men will find God and consequent peace. 


READERS of AMERICA have definite views on the 
matter of American participation in a possible 
foreign war. Cast your vote, then, on the questions 
proposed on the back cover! 


AN interesting problem is presented by informa- 
tion conveyed in the death notice of Mrs. Nancy 
Poitras, of Winnipeg, who died October 4 at the 
age of 106. “Gran’mére” Poitras, as she was called, 
danced at her birthday parties, and continued this 
practice till two years ago. Few people, anyhow, 
dance at birthday parties after the age of 104. If all 
her 109 descendants, some of them in the fifth gen- 
eration, were present at Gran’mére’s festivities, and 
if all danced in tune with the old lady, the floor 
must have been shaken. The question at issue is 
whether Gran’mére danced all these years because 
she was exceptionally vigorous, or was she excep- 
tionally vigorous because she danced? Famous 
“Aunt Pigeon” (Mrs. Mary Jones), black great- 
grandmother down in Southern Maryland, beat 
Gran’mére’s record by dancing until she was 106, 
though she performed in private. “When I’se alone 
I jes’ hop around a little,” was her description. But 
Aunt Pigeon claimed emphatically that she owed 
her years and health to her dancing, not the re- 
verse, and added that she danced because she loved 
God too much to do any worrying. This confirms 
the increasing conviction of medical experts, now 
busily discovering what most people long knew any- 
way, that a cheerful m‘nd is the best builder of a 
healthy body; but some doctors still must find out 
that the love of God is the best recipe for a cheerful 
mind. 
= 7 7 


THERE has been a notable degree of scurrying to 
shelter on the part of numerous organizations 
which had aligned themselves with the Popular 
Front. The time and manner of their disassociating 
themselves from Communist-controlled activities is 
little short of ludicrous. All are at one in their dis- 
claimers of knowing that such organizations as the 
American League for Peace and Democracy were 
affiliated, even remotely, with the Party. But some- 
how these repudiations smack of insincerity. 
There is little doubt that the Nazi-Soviet pact and 
a few scares thrown in by revelations before the 
Dies Committee can account for some of the scur- 
rying. But we wonder if there may not be some- 
thing of trickery in the present ’bout-face policy. 
We cannot forget the “Trojan Horse” platform, 
and Vergil’s admonishing timeo Danaos makes us 
cautious. 


BASS fishing at Cape Vincent, N. Y., continues to 
appeal to the tired business man. Fish run at the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario as they did when the 
first white men saw those shores. Herman J. Hetz- 
ler, Catholic layman of Rochester, N. Y., likes fish- 
ing as much as anybody, but he likes to fish, too, 
in the sea of New York State’s mission history; 
and when he makes a catch, he usually puts up a 
monument. In that way, Mr. Hetzler has done some 
fishing for souls as well as for bass. Latest in his 
list, and none more impressive and timely, is the 
cross erected on September 17 to the memory of 
Father Claude Dablon, S.J., who labored forty-two 
years among the Indians, and was reckoned by 
Bancroft as one of the “illustrious triumvirate” that 
included Fathers Marquette and Allouez. The cross 
stands upon the limestone shelf that fringes the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario and looks out upon the 
spot where the lake enters the St. Lawrence River 
at Tibbetts Point. It marks the place where Father 
Dablon made an icy landing on March 19, 1656, on 
his way from Onondaga to Montreal, after having 
lost three of his Indian companions by drowning. 
Dablon’s incessant travels and fearful hardships, 
however, did not prevent him from leaving those 
written records which have been the aid to schol- 
ars ever since. If the country at large had a couple 
of dozen Mr. Hetzlers, our glorious Catholic past 
would not be brushed aside and forgotten as readi- 
ly as it is. 


NO time could be more opportune than the present 
for the biennial convention of the National Catho- 
lic Alumni Federation, meeting in New York City at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, October 26-29. The theme 
of the convention, “Man and Modern Secularism,” 
deals with the fundamental evil of our modern civ- 
ilization. The exclusion of religion from education 
has brought about its exclusion from public life, 
and we now reap the bitter fruits. In its place is 
materialistic liberalism, of which Communism, 
Nazism and war itself are but manifestations. For 
the discussion of this topic the Federation has ar- 
ranged a brilliant array of sessions and speakers. 
The part of religion in the making as well as in 
the “unmaking” of America will be told, while a 
ringing call will be issued to bring religion back 
to all education. The return to higher education 
of the formal teaching of theology as a science is 
a discussion which brings a most vital matter to 
the front. When the Federation met two years ago 
in Boston, it was hailed by Cardinal O’Connell as 
a “forward movement” with the words: “We need 
you for an eternal reason. The Church needs you. 
The work of God needs you.” More than ever the 
Federation is needed, and to all its members and 
speakers New York extends the heartiest of wel- 
comes. 


A BALLOT is printed on the back cover. Check 
your answer, mail to the Editor. Results will be in- 
teresting and important. Cast your vote, then, in 
the READERS OF AMERICA POLL. 
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WHEN STALIN KISSED HITLER 
THE COMMUNISTS BLUSHED RED 


How they shouted before, and how they whine now 


FULTON J. SHEEN 











IN the light of the Communist-Nazi pact, it is both 
important and interesting, for the sake of the rec- 
ord, to set down the pronouncements of Commu- 
nism in its official publications previous to the sign- 
ing of this pact. 

Just how much they are at variance with the 
facts we know now, is immediately evident. For 
that reason the Communist texts are quoted with- 
out any commentary under four general headings: 

A. Any alliance with Fascist aggressors and par- 
ticularly Hitler is to be condemned as an encour- 
agement of Fascism: 

1. “Entering into counter-revolutionary alliances 
with the Fascist aggressors (Germany) only en- 
courages and strengthens the Fascists for bigger 
aggressions.” (The Communist, February, 1939, 
p. 111) 

2. “ ‘Appeasement’ is a name for equipping the 
Fascist powers with what they need for the con- 
quest of Europe.” (The Communist, February, 
1939, p. 125) 

3. “The working class and all progressive people 
who are ready to oppose Fascist invasion will have 
to see to it that these reactionary forces do not, by 
fresh concessions to the Fascist powers, leave the 
way open to world war. .. .” (The Communist 
International, May, 1939, p. 418) 

4. “By entering into a bloc of collective security 
against Hitler’s war of aggression, the peoples will 
not only fight for peace but also make it impossible 
for the enemy of mankind by successes in foreign 
policy, to deceive the German people.” (The Com- 
munist International, June, 1939, p. 479) 

5. World News and Views stated that the Com- 
munists “feel resentment and indignation against 
capitulation to and connivance with the Fascist ag- 
gressors.” (World News and Views, Moscow, Vol. 
19, April 8, 1939, p. 395) 

B. War is caused by nations entering into pacts 
with Hitler and Fascism: 

Stalin asks: “How is it that non-aggressive coun- 
tries have so easily and without resistance aban- 
doned their positions to please the aggressors?” He 
answers his own question in the following: “The 
policy of non-intervention means conniving at ag- 
gression, and consequently transforming war into 
world war. The policy of non-intervention reveals 
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an eagerness, a desire, not to hinder Germany from 
enmeshing herself in European affairs.” (Stalin in 
the Communist International, April, 1939, pp. 332, 
333) 

C. Any alliance with Fascism furthers anti- 
Semitism: 

1. “Jew baiting in Germany shows only too clearly 
what the intentions of the Fascists are. They want 
to dominate Europe. . . . Never yet has the perse- 
cution of the Jews been made the law of the land 
in so vile and disgusting a way as in Fascist Ger- 
many.” (The Communist International, January, 
1939, pp. 15, 18) 

2. “Let the peoples of the world understand that 
this vile eruption of anti-Semitism in Germany rep- 
resents a tyranny which can also be directed 
against them. The fate of the defenseless German 
Jew should be a rallying call and a warning to the 
world. The people must draw together in unity, so 
that a cordon sanitaire be drawn around the brutes, 
so as to isolate them and rescue their victims.” 
(The Communist International, October, 1938, p. 
898) 

D. Communism will fight Hitlerism and Fascism. 

1. “The Communist Party, which has never con- 
cealed the fact that it fights for socialism, ex- 
presses openly its intention to fight in Germany, 
together with all opponents of Hitlerite Fascism 
for a democratic republic. It says without any beat- 
ing about the bush that the class interests of the 
proletariat require the overthrow of Fascism.” 
(The Communist International, October, 1938, p. 
913) 
2. “The Soviet Union . . . relying on its Red army 
and navy, does not attempt to spare any effort to 
frustrate the Fascist aggressors and thus check 
war.” (World News and Views, Moscow, August 26, 
1939, p. 910) 

Was this union of Communism and Nazism a 
great surprise? As late as September 18, Harold 
Denny, writing in the New York Times, confessed 
that he had not yet overcome the “first shock” of 
that pact. To Catholics it was no great surprise. 
The Holy Father described it as “something to be 
expected which would be terrible for the world.” 
Under date of November 5, 1938, Father LaFarge 
wrote in AMERICA: “Nazism in its victorious east- 


ward march may salvage for its own purposes the 
irreligious tyranny of Communism while ostenta- 
tiously sweeping aside its political aspects—in 
short, that brown and red Bolshevism may come 
to terms more easily and more readily than we 
dared to suspect—is by no means an unlikely sup- 
position.” On the English side, the Catholic Herald 
of London a year ago cartooned the swastika of 
Nazism and the hammer and sickle of Communism 
marching together against an altar. Finally, the 
present writer in March, 1938, in a sermon at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, said: “The danger 
which faces Europe is not Nazism nor Communism 
alone, but the union of both. They have a common 
bond—the hatred of God. If political forces do not 
bring them together, Satan will—and there is a 
Satan. Let it not be forgotten that once before in 
history a violent anti-Semite leagued with his en- 
emy because of a common hatred of Divinity. I 
refer to Pilate and Herod. So too shall we live to 
see the day when Stalin and Hitler, like another 
Herod and Pilate, shall become friends over the 
body of a torn and bleeding Christ.” 

To those who have no definite philosophy of life 
and therefore no standard of criticism, the pact 
came as an embarrassing surprise producing either 
a pink blush or a red blush. It has been humorously 
said that the only difference between Fascism and 
Communism was that a Communist could get a 
job with our Government and a Fascist could not. 

Among those whose faces are now red as a re- 
sult of this pact there could be mentioned speakers 
before Communist front organizations from Mr. 
Ickes to Mrs. Roosevelt. For the sake of the record 
we set down the following: 

1. Jay Allen, Waldo Frank, Granville Hicks, George 
Kaufman, Rockwell Kent, Corliss Lamont, Max 
Lerner, Robert M. Lovett, George Marshall, Shae- 
mus O’Sheel, Vincent Sheean, Donald Ogden Stew- 
art, Louis Untermeyer, James Thurber, Harry F. 
Ward and others who wrote to the Nation, August 
10, 1939, stating: “With the aim of turning anti- 
Fascist feeling against the Soviet Union, the Fas- 
cists have encouraged the fantastic falsehood that 
the U. S. S. R. and the totalitarian states are basi- 
cally alike. By this strategy they hope to create 
dissension among the progressive forces whose 
united strength is a first necessity for the defeat 
of Fascism.” “The Soviet Union continues always 
to be a bulwark against war and aggression, and 
works unceasingly for a peaceful international 
order.” 

2. Mayor La Guardia of New York, opening the 
Bolshevist pavilion at the World’s Fair on May 17, 
1939, boasted that America and Russia both won 
victories through revolution, and urged all Ameri- 
cans to learn from the Soviet Union. Praising the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union, he added: “We 
hope that the foreign policy of your government 
will be understood by the trouble-makers. The 
Soviet people are unimpressed by threats. Neither 
do they beg for alliances. They are prepared to co- 
operate on a basis of complete reciprocity and 
equal obligation with powers interested in the 
maintenance of peace, and who feel themselves 





threatened by aggression.” (Quoted in World News 
and Views of Moscow, May 27, 1939, p. 634) 

3. Earl Browder on July 5, 1939, at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., angrily provoked by the suggestion of 
the union of Red and Brown Bolshevism, retorted: 
“The most effectual sources of such rumors is Ber- 
lin, which has hopes of confusing the democracies 
with such stories. There is about as much chance 
of such an agreement as of Earl Browder being 
elected president of the American Chamber of 
Commerce.” 

The very day of the signing of the Soviet-Ger- 

man treaty, Earl Browder cabled Moscow: “The 
pact between the Soviet Union and Germany is the 
announcement in its preliminary stages of the long 
declared and established policy... . There is a great 
deal of newspaper comment that this ‘represents a 
change of policy of the Soviet Union and that this 
is a blow against Poland.’ All that is, of course, 
nonsense.” (Quoted in World News and Views of 
Moscow, August 26, 1939, p. 914) 
4. Daily Worker: “All aid to the heroic Polish 
people. There is still time to stop the barbarous 
Fascist aggressors. Support Poland and all those 
who are helping the Polish people preserve their 
independence.” (September 11, 1939, p. 1) 

“The agreements concluded between the Soviet 
Union and Poland have ceased to be operative. .. . 
The Soviet government has instructed the Red 
Army High Command to issue orders to their 
troops to cross the Polish frontier.’”’ (September 
18, 1939) 

5. Stanley M. Isaacs, New York Borough Presi- 
dent, stated: “In selecting my staff, I chose men 
and women on the basis of ability. I prefer ap- 
pointees of various social outlooks. Among my ap- 
pointees I chose the Communist, Si Gerson.”” (Com- 
munist Daily Worker, March 11, 1938) 

6. The Communist Party in the United States: 
“Quarantine the Fascist war-makers” (Earl Brow- 
der, The People’s Front, p. 334). The National 
Committee of the Communist Party in the United 
States on September 3 also advocated: “Embargo 
Germany for the defeat of Fascist aggression.” 
(New Masses, September 12, 1939, p. 12) 

Now recall Article 3 of the Nazi-Soviet pact 
which provides that if Germany should become en- 
gaged in a war, Russia could send food and raw 
materials to Germany. 

How will this pact effect Communism? 

In France, it has resulted in the suppression of 
the Communist Party and its two Paris papers, 
VHumanité and Ce Soir. In one day in Paris, 
92,000 Communist pamphlets denouncing France 
were seized by the French Government. The writer 
was in France at the time, just previous to the out- 
break of the present war, and it was amazing how 
quickly the French people turned on the Com- 
munists, in many instances inflicting bodily harm. 
It was a proof of Karl Kautsky’s voluminous Ger- 
man thesis, War and Socialism, written after the 
World War, in which he insisted that the patriotic 
current was stronger among the masses than their 
love of Communist leaders. 

(To be continued in next issue) 
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GAS MASKS FOR CHILDREN— 
SYMBOLS OF ENGLAND'S TERROR 


Is this but a vain fear, or can it be a terrible reality? 


HELEN WALKER HOMAN 











TODAY, Sunday, September 24, just three weeks 
after that strange Sunday when England went to 
war, there was an announcement from the pulpit 
of the little Church of the Sacred Heart, in Hove- 
by-the-Sea, England. “People are requested,” the 
priest read, “‘to cooperate with the local authorities 
by carrying their gas-masks when attending ser- 
vices in this church.” 

A flash of memory recalled that unforgettable 
Sunday three weeks ago, the Sunday when the first 
air-raid sirens sounded over England and split the 
still peace of that church, drowning out, with their 
demoniac shrieking, the words of the Prince of 
Peace. 

On that Sunday, I had no gas-mask. But today, 
as the announcement was made, the familiar 
square box which in England has become as much 
a part of human attire as one’s shoes, hung by a 
ribbon from my shoulder as it hung from the shoul- 
ders of all those about me. Small need to make the 
announcement, I thought; and yet perhaps there 
were some, encouraged by the silence of the sirens 
after that first frantic week when they had sound- 
ed five times, courageous enough to leave that box 
behind. Missals and gas-masks—strange compan- 
ions! 

After Mass today, as the congregation filed slow- 
ly out of the church, the sound of marching feet 
echoed down the wide, quiet street, past the ample 
stone houses, each with its broad stretch of green 
lawn and flowering garden. A company of soldiers 
was approaching, led by a youthful lieutenant. 
With others, I paused to watch them swing down 
the road and come to halt before the church doors. 
Fine looking youths they were, with their blonde 
hair and ruddy English skin; tall and straight in 
their uniforms. A few quiet commands, and then 
the company broke ranks to enter the church for 
the next Mass. “May the Sacred Heart protect 
them!”’ breathed an elderly woman standing next 
me. 

In the short space of twenty-one days, what ca- 
tastrophe has fallen upon England and the youth 
of England! Did this thing have to be? Ceaselessly 
the question repeated itself, as it had constantly 
repeated itself in my brain since the fateful third 
of September. The youth of England, and then, the 
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children! For even more disturbing than the khaki- 
clad “Tommies” and their officers, has been the 
sight of the children, thronging this lovely spot in 
Sussex, many of them evacuated from the slums of 
London, each small shoulder bravely swinging its 
box of gas-mask. It has been bad enough merely to 
observe those frail little bones carrying their in- 
signia of horror and war, but there will always 
remain one worse memory out of all I shall retain 
from this particular visit to England. 

In those few fear-laden, but desperately hopeful 
days just preceding the declaration of war, I had 
been notified that gas-masks would be issued to 
aliens (strange, to be classed as an alien!) after 
war had been formally declared. My English hosts 
and their servants had been allotted their masks as 
far back as last September. “Last crisis,” was how 
they referred to that time. When I first heard the 
phrase early in July, I thought they were saying 
“last Christmas.” It took a few days before I un- 
derstood, and realized that that was how they were 
gauging time and placing events in England—by 
the periodic crises in the “war of nerves” which 
Hitler inaugurated months before he set foot in 
Poland. 

War, then, having been formally entered on Sep- 
tember 3, I drove off after luncheon to the local 
Air-Raid Protection office where masks were to be 
issued. If the sirens had not sounded that very 
morning, almost simultaneously with the declara- 
tion of war, perhaps there would not have been so 
many people waiting; but as it was, a long queue 
stretched down the street, up the front steps, 
around to the back, and again up the back steps of 
that building. Entrance was being permitted from 
both front and rear, a few people, not more than 
five at a time. I took my place and waited, moving 
slowly with the crowd. An official came out and 
stood at the top of the steps. 

“Only women and children,” he called. ‘Masks 
for men have given out.” There was an almost im- 
perceptible sigh behind me. “But there’ll be more, 
in a day or so. Only women and children today.” 

Slowly the men left the line and moved off. Only 
one old man remained, supporting with his arm, a 
very old lady, both obviously refugee German Jews. 
Had he not understood? Or was he staying to aid 





his wife through that long and tiresome wait for 
her turn? 

Those about me were not all aliens, as their 
speech disclosed. The English of Oxford and the 
English of Lambeth mingled with the broken 
speech of Teuton and Franc. Apparently, not all 
British citizens in this locality had, “last crisis,” 
secured their masks. I seemed to be the only 
American, at least in my section of the line. It was 
a patient, good-natured throng; no one pushed or 
tried to get ahead of her rightful place; everyone 
seemed anxious to help her neighbor. 

A working-woman from London, with the Cock- 
ney thick in her speech, carried a sturdy eighteen- 
months’ baby in her arms. He was a healthy, heavy 
infant, as good-natured as his mother, wrigbling 
and smiling in her arms. It was not long before we 
had all taken a turn at holding him for a space to 
relieve the tired mother who only the day before, 
the day of evacuation, had carried him all the way 
from London. 

People about me began talking of gas-masks for 
babies. Had they been issued yet? They had heard 
that they would be of different construction than 
those for adults and children, respirators, they 
were called. The woman in front of me held her 
baby tighter. Slowly, the line moved forward. 

Up above, a radiant blue sky smiled down upon 
us. Just beyond, an azure, quiescent English Chan- 
nel caught the sunbeams on its rippling surface. 
Close at hand, the brilliant, heavy blossoms in a 
nearby garden flung their fragrance in our faces. 
In such a world, could war be? Had it truly become 
an actuality? And then I remembered the air-raid 
sirens, screaming out their terror that very morn- 
ing. Suddenly, the drone of airplanes sounded above 
us. Every head in the line jerked upward. A squad- 
ron of British planes, patrolling the coast, seemed 
to touch the roof-tops. What if they had been en- 
emy craft? A little child at my right, reached for 
her mother’s hand and clung to it. It was a sad, 
silent mother, with drawn face. The child was a 
charming little thing, blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked, with 
a halo of golden hair in ringlets. She was, perhaps, 
four or five years old. Her mother patted her reas- 
suringly. And the line shuffled onward. 

At length it was my turn to pass with others 
beyond the coveted doors. Just ahead of us were 
the old Jew and his wife. An official at the door 
barred the man’s way. 

‘IT cannot go in with my wife?” he asked, in 
faltering, guttural English. “I want no mask, but I 
would like to be with my wife.” 

Kindly, the official indicated that he must wait 
outside, and reluctantly the old man withdrew, 
shaking his great, bearded head with its black skull- 
cap. 

We were inside the office, five of us; the golden- 
haired child and her mother just ahead of me. 
Women volunteers sat at desks and asked ques- 
tions. Beyond, an applicant was being interrogated. 

“A mask was issued to you last September?” 

“Ves.”’ 

“Where is it now?” 

“TI—I’m sorry, but I forgot, and left it behind in 





London. They got us up so early for the evacuation 
—and there was so much to do.” 

“You must send for it at once.” 

“T have written for it, but please, may I not bor- 
row a mask until it comes?” 

“We have not enough to go around today. We 
cannot issue any masks to those who already have 
one. You should know that a very heavy fine will 
be exacted if a person is discovered to possess more 
than one mask.” 

Disconsolately, the woman turned away. Then 
the little girl, her mother, and I each received our 
plain white slips bearing the words: “Issue Mask.” 
We were directed into a large front room. And at 
first glance, I thought I was in a shoe-store. Rows 
of seats stretched down two aisles. Behind them 
boxes were stacked in rows reaching the ceiling, 
but they were shorter than shoe-boxes. The “‘cus- 
tomers” sat patiently on the seats. Women clerks 
moved up and down the aisles, holding the weird 
rubber contrivance with its straps and ghastly, per- 
forated snout, fitting, adjusting, trying. I thought: 
What strange world is this? Surely, I'll awaken 
soon from this bizarre dream... . At the entrance, 
I saw the satisfied old German frau moving feebly 
out, clasping her precious box. 

Finally, a clerk approached the silent mother. 
The child sat, quiet, fascinated, while the mask was 
adjusted over her mother’s face. And now it was 
her turn. The attendant brought a mask and gently 
put it over the little face. Two small hands stiffly 
clutched the sides of the chair. The erect little 
head did not droop; no protest came from behind 
that grim helmet. 

“Breathe in,” said the clerk, as she held a square 
of hard rubber, for all the world like a paten, a 
diabolical paten, beneath the perforated snout. 
Obediently, the little figure tried, but unsuccess- 
fully. 

“Try again,” said the clerk. But again, there was 
no result. The mask was removed for a moment, 
while an object lesson was given, the large blue 
eyes in the small face seriously following every 
movement. 

“Now, let’s try it again. You’re a very patient 
little girl.” 

Once more the strange headgear settled over 
those yellow ringlets. 

“Now, breathe!” 

This time, the square of hard rubber clung to the 
end of the snout without support from the clerk. 

“There! That’s fine! No poison gas can get you 
now.” 

I gazed at that small grotesque head. Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, gone mad. The golden curls 
fluffed out from under that dark rubber. I know 
that I shall never live to see a stranger contrast— 
that particular gold against that particular dark 
grey. 

“Mummy,” came a muffled, childish voice, “does 
it fit? Oh, please see that it fits!’ 

And at that moment, for the first and only time 
in my life, I knew what the impulse to murder was. 
Men lived, who were responsible for this. ““Whatso- 
ever ye do unto the least of these, ye do unto Me.” 
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THIRD ORDER OF FRANCIS 
BRINGS PEACE TO THE SOUL 


New interest gathers about an age-old institute 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O. M. CAP. 











AT this time of the year the thoughts of a multi- 
tude of Christians turn to the Seraph of Assisi. 
Among them are not only the spiritual sons and 
daughters but also others who find rest for their 
souls amid hatred and war in the Saint aglow with 
charity whose greeting was: Pax et Bonum, 
Peace and Well-being! The largest groups among 
the devotees of Saint Francis are his children and 
followers, his Tertiaries. They are found spread 
over the earth, although in the United States only 
a beginning has been made in spreading the Third 
Order. During the last fifteen years it has been 
made known more extensively and systematically, 
but the number of American Tertiaries does not 
exceed the comparatively small number of 200,000. 
However, the present growth is quite rapid and it 
must be ascribed to a new interest in an age-old 
institution that has captured the American hearts. 

What was the origin of this institution? Fully 
seven centuries ago a new religious fervor had to 
be created. Conditions were much like those of our 
time. To bring about a religious and, to a certain 
extent, social, reformation God deigned to select 
Saint Francis who, enlightened from above, gath- 
ered about him a band of men to live and labor 
according to the Gospel. A band of virgins, headed 
by Saint Clare, also followed the leadership of 
Francis and accompanied the friars by their indis- 
pensable prayers and penances. The words and ex- 
ample of the Franciscans attracted great numbers 
to a life according to the Gospel and thousands 
asked for reception into the First or Second Order 
having solemn vows. 

Saint Francis, poor and humble yet wise in 
things pertaining to salvation, saw plainly that this 
could not be done without disrupting society. The 
world could not enter the monastery, hence the 
monastery was to be sent to the world by giving to 
those who were married, or otherwise prevented 
from entering the cloister, a rule similar to that of 
the First and Second Order, but adapted to secular 
life. Thus the Third Order, also called the Third 
Order of Penance was born. 

Almost immediately it grew to an incredible ex- 
tent. “Often enough,” writes Leo XIII, “the entire 
citizenry of towns and more populous cities begged 
in a body to be received” (Auspicato). The effects 
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showed itself soon in a more fervent Christian life. 
Unfortunately, the uprooting of Religious Orders 
by frequent persecutions also reduced the Third 
Order in size as well as influence, and in conse- 
quence liberalism grew and practical Christian liv- 
ing again declined. Pope Leo XIII, seeking a rem- 
edy to counteract the evils of his time, found the 
Third Order of Saint Francis the one means of 
giving the best hopes. Accordingly, he brought the 
ancient Rule in conformity with modern conditions 
and requirements, without changing its essence or 
spirit. 

Again, the Third Order fostered by the Popes, 
began to flourish in such a degree that at present 
there are about 3,500,000 organized Tertiaries, to 
which a very large number of isolated or no longer 
recorded members must be added. The number of 
the latter cannot be definitely stated, but it is en- 
tirely safe to say that at least one out of every 
sixty to seventy adult Catholics is a Franciscan 
Tertiary. 

This percentage is not found in the United States. 
Is it possible that the Third Order does not appeal 
to our people? This is far from being the case. May 
the writer be excused for introducing a personal 
experience to substantiate his view. A series of 
articles on the Third Order in a national weekly 
brought so many applications that could not be 
filled on account of lack of fraternities in the neigh- 
borhood of candidates, that the series was discon- 
tinued. Moreover, the soul of man does not change 
and is to a great extent independent of surrounding 
conditions. The laity responds, if it is proposed to 
them. This is the view of Pius XI who, addressing 
the world, wrote: 

The earnest wishes which our predecessors expressed 
to the bishops. . . . We too hope to see realized, 
Venerable Brethren, with the pastoral cooperation 
of you all, namely, that you will promote the Third 
Order of Saint Francis in every way .. . teaching 
your flock what is the purpose of this Order of men 
and women (above fourteen years) in the world, 
how highly it is to be esteemed, how easily it is to 
enter the Order and observe its holy rules, what a 
wealth of indulgences and privileges the Tertiaries 
enjoy, and what a blessing the Third Order is to the 
individual and the community. Urge those who have 
not entered this distinguished militia to do so at 
once. 





What is this so much praised and recommended 
Third Order? Is it just another of the numerous 
religious societies? No, it is a true Order taking, 
according to Canon Law, the precedence over all 
organizations for seculars. It has all that is essen- 
tial for an Order: an approved Rule of Life, canoni- 
cal form, novitiate, etc. Its vows are the baptismal 
vows reinforced by a profession for life. The Rule 
is not difficult to observe. Its main provisions are: 
to say daily twelve Our Fathers, Hail Marys, 
Glories, or the Divine Office; to attend Mass daily 
if convenient, to frequent the Sacraments at least 
once a month, to attend the monthly meeting, to 
abstain from dangerous shows and dances, and 
some other small penances. Most good Catholics do 
more than the Rule requires. It does not bind under 
sin but on honor, and it regulates life and leads to 
perfection as its numberless saints amply demon- 
strate. In fact, no secular has been canonized dur- 
ing the last century and longer who was not a 
Franciscan Tertiary. 

The purpose of the Third Order is that of all 
Orders, namely, self-sanctification and thereby the 
sanctification of others. For this purpose Christ 
Himself came into this world. Of course, Tertiaries 
were always zealous in the works of mercy, pro- 
viding shelter and care for the young, poor, aged 
and infirm. They also labored in the fields of eco- 
nomics, sociology, and all that is good, but these 
external activities were an outflow of their reli- 
gious spirit but never principal objectives for the 
Tertiaries. 

Pope Pius X wrote: “The Third Order is an 
apostolate of Christian life, of Christian faith, of 
Christian peace, carried into every department of 
life in the world.” To this Benedict XV added: “It 
follows of necessity that where a number of people 
live in keeping with the Rule, they will be a power- 
ful incentive to all their neighbors . . . to aspire to 
a more perfect aim in life than the general law 
requires.” This power of the Third Order is tremen- 
dously increased by the backing of the official pray- 
ers making the impressive sum of forty to fifty 
million prayers daily. And these are not merely 
private prayers; they are as official as the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office. 

Tertiaries also mold minds and characters. They 
are found among the most influential people in the 
world, among parents, educators, statesmen, scien- 
tists and rulers. As a personal reward the Ter- 
tiaries enjoy an enormous treasure of indulgences 
and privileges. They are affiliated to the entire 
Order of Saint Francis and share in practically all 
its benefits. No wonder Pius XI exclaimed before 
a large audience: 


We would like to say to all those that are not Ter- 
tiaries: Become Tertiaries at once; though it may 
not be necessary in the strict sense of the word to 
enter the Third Order, still it is necessary to be, at 
least, a Tertiary in mind and heart; for in truth, the 
Tertiary spirit is not merely the spirit of Blessed 
Francis, but also the spirit of Jesus Christ, which we 
are all bound to possess. 


Although the Third Order holds the first rank in 
Catholic organization for seculars, it does not com- 
pete with other religious associations that have 





additional praiseworthy objectives. Neither is there 
any substitute for it. The constant experience is 
that a well conducted Third Order fraternity en- 
livens all other parish societies. It seems that its 
blessing descends upon all others by its participa- 
tion, example, and intercession. There is nothing in 
the Third Order that might antagonize a pastor or 
limit his rights or influence. There were coun- 
tries and times when the Third Order was a con- 
stituent part of every parish. The Popes demanded 
that it should be so again. Tertiaries are and should 
be the cream of the parishioners. It is true that 
the Church has placed the Third Order under the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the First Order, but this 
was not done in prejudice of pastors and directors, 
since they receive all faculties needed, but for the 
good of the Third Order. 

Tertiaries have made profession for life; they 
have the right and must have the opportunity to 
have the Order properly conducted. The Third Or- 
der fraternity is a permanent institution; once can- 
onically established it perdures for a hundred years 
after the last profession made. Individual bishops, 
pastors, or directors are but temporary and will 
change from time to time and their successors 
might have less interest in Tertiaries to the detri- 
ment of the fraternity. The Church had to make 
provisions for avoiding this. As a safeguard, an an- 
nual visitation by the Regular superiors or their 
commissaries was decreed. This visitation should be 
welcome to directors and fraternities alike, since it 
has no other purpose but to encourage and counsel 
the members, officers and directors. Unfortunately, 
this visitation is often misunderstood and its neces- 
sity not fully realized. 

Finally, it is comparatively easy to enter the 
Third Order. All that is needed is a desire, good 
will and opportunity. Good will and a desire are 
existing among American Catholics as thousands of 
letters of inquiry addressed to the writer in the 
past amply demonstrate. Opportunities are multi- 
plying. Junior and adult fraternities are now found 
in most of the larger cities and in many dioceses. 
But more fraternities must be established to fill the 
demand. Any superior or friar of the three 
branches of the Franciscan Order, Frairs Minor, 
Conventuals, or Capuchins, will gladly advise pas- 
tors, secular or Religious, about the canonical erec- 
tion of the Third Order in their churches. 

Unless the increase in opportunities is more 
rapid, the present Pope might repeat the complaint 
uttered by his predecessor shortly before his death 
to the Franciscan Minister General: “I cannot un- 
derstand why, after so many appeals on the part of 
the last Popes, Our predecessors, and Ourselves in 
encyclicals and private audiences, there still are 
people who not only neglect the Third Order, but 
actually labor against it. It is a great responsibility 
thus to deprive souls of so great a good.” In the 
face of the fact that no association in the Church, 
not excluding Catholic Action, has been so long, so 
persistently, so urgently, and so frequently recom- 
mended by the Church as the Third Order of Saint 
Francis, its neglect cannot be justified by expedi- 
ency. 
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SOVIETS STILL RESOLVE 
TO DESTROY ALL RELIGION 


They reaffirm policies on eve of pact with Nazism 


JOHN LA FARCE 











WHEN, in 1933, the United States Government 
extended recognition tc Russia, we were taken cap- 
tive by the theory that a distinction could be drawn 
between Russia’s Government and its anti-religious 
policy: that the one could be recognized without 
approving of the other. No such illusion existed in 
the mind of the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Maxim Litvinov, who afterwards vigorous- 
ly denied that he had made any concessions what- 
ever to the cause of religious liberty (New York 
Times, December 6, 1933). 

In the present crisis England and France, if they 
had any thought of religion’s interests, were appar- 
ently working under the same delusion when they 
made their ill-starred overtures to Moscow before 
the outbreak of the war. Now Hitler, in his address 
to the Reichstag of October 6, proposes a similar 
fiction in order to save, as best he may, from pain- 
ful embarrassment his 90,000,000 followers who 
must be wondering, if they are able to wonder, how 
he can sit down amicably with partners but a short 
time previous denounced as political and moral de- 
generates with whom no decent person could think 
of wining and dining (kein zechen und kein poku- 
lieren). 

“From the moment,” says Hitler, “when the two 
States mutually agreed to respect each other’s dis- 
tinctive regime and principles every reason for any 
mutually hostile attitude had disappeared.” 

For the understanding, therefore, of the present 
situation and of what may develop out of it, it is 
important to understand just what that regime and 
those principles are which Hitler considers worthy 
of respect. 

All doubt upon that point is cleared up by a 
front-page, two-column editorial which appeared in 
the Moscow Pravda on August 20, 1939. The sig- 
nificance of this editorial is not that it says any- 
thing new as to Soviet anti-religious policy; but 
that it so categorically reaffirms precisely what has 
been said on many occasions before, and affirms it 
at this significant moment, shortly before the dec- 
laration of friendship between Germany and Rus- 
sia, and at the very time when negotiations to that 
purpose were going on between the two govern- 
ments. 

The cardinal point of the issue is plainly enunci- 
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ated. “Many Soviet organs,” says Pravda, with its 
own italics, “do not understand that anti-religious 
propaganda in our country has a Government char- 
acter.” The complaints and instructions which pre- 
cede and follow this declaration show how irrev- 
ocably the Soviet Government is committed to 
the persecution of religion. 

Marxian propaganda is not just an incident of 
the Soviet system. It is that system. The hundred- 
fold failures of the Marxian Third International to 
achieve in the various countries its revolutionary 
ends, the latest being the collapse of the Popular 
Front in France and more or less throughout the 
world, all these failures, all these disillusionments, 
do not move Soviet Russia by one hairbreadth to- 
ward renouncing this world Communist propagan- 
da organization. The Government, the Party and 
the propaganda organization are all inextricably 
united and, except in theory for the consumption of 
innocents, completely identified. What is “indis- 
pensable” for the one, therefore, is indispensable 
for the other. So that the meaning for the whole 
world is plain when, on this occasion, Pravda de- 
clares: “It is hardly necessary to point out the 
elementary truth that anti-religious propaganda is 
an indispensable part of our general propaganda 
for Marxism and Leninism.” 

A few quotations will show how old notions are 
reaffirmed in demonstrating this necessary connec- 
tion between all Marxist propaganda, which is the 
only form of governmental propaganda recognized 
by the Soviet regime, and the propaganda to de- 
stroy religion. 

A victorious Socialism dug up the social roots of 
religion and tens of millions of toilers freed them- 
selves from its influences. Of course this was not a 
mechanical process. Anti-religious propaganda helped 
the process of the elimination of religion, hastened 
this process. 

“Religion,” wrote Karl Marx, “is the sigh of an 
oppressed creature .. . it is the opium of the peo- 
ple.” In a class society religion inevitably arose and 
continues to arise from economic oppression and is 
one of the forms of social consciousness. 

In our country the social conditions have disap- 
peared which generate religious ideas, religious 
prejudices. The October Socialist Revolution anni- 
hilated private individuality, liquidated the exploit- 
ing classes and the exploitation of man by man, the 
power of darkness and ignorance. Religion in the 








USSR became a survival without root in the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the country. (Moscow 
Pravda, August 20, 1939) 

The consciousness of “man’s omnipotence” grew 
with progress. When the collective-farm workers 
came to the All-Soviet Agricultural Exposition, 
they exclaimed: 

All our vast imaginations about paradise paled 
once we saw this Exposition. Here is our true para- 
dise built by the hands of workers and peasants, 
engineers, artists and architects, established for us 
here on earth. 

The victory of Socialism—that true paradise on 
earth—was inevitably brought about in our country 
by the growth of atheism, and the annihilation of 
age-old religious ideology. 

Does the presence of the Soviet building at the 
New York World’s Fair contribute that element of 
“paradise” without which devout believers might 
be fooled into thinking that the Creator of the 
world, when He begins His work of renewing 
Heaven and Earth, might do even a better job than 
Mr. Whalen and his workers, engineers, etc.? 

In Poland the Catholic Faith was fervently prac- 
tised and propagated by a considerable number of 
that “minority,” in Hitler’s recent smearing words, 
“of aristocratic large, vast estate owners and 
wealthy intellectuals to whom under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances their own Polish compatri- 
ots were nothing but mass man power.” Since 
Germany and Russia have now joined hands in 
liquidating those whom Hitler terms “exploiters,” 
this will mean the liquidation of religion as well. 
It makes little difference for the effectiveness of 
the work whether the job is done by “National” or 
by international Socialism, as long as “victorious 
Socialism,” in Pravda’s words, achieves its purpose. 

From the Soviet standpoint, there is still a dark 
side to the picture. Religion has not yet been 
“completely wiped out.” Capitalism is at fault for 
the religious “survivals.” 

Many continue to observe religious rites, customs, 
religious feasts. There are some who believe in fate, 
in the power of talismans, divination, fortune-tell~ 


ing, dreams, etc. Among some believing persons 
there is still a powerful reactionary religious ideol- 
ogy. 

The enemies of Communism, the enemies of col- 
lective agriculture make use of this reactionary 
ideology. The damage done by religious prejudices is 
manifold. 


The editorial proceeds then to tell of a village, 
Gorshkovo, where the Feast of our Lady’s Dor- 
mition on August 15, corresponding to the Assump- 
tion in the Latin Rite, was celebrated for three 
days, to the great damage of the harvest. 


These religious survivals lower the dignity of the 
Soviet man, develop in him a disposition of help- 
lessness and passivity, impede the evolution of crea- 
tive energy and initiative, put to sleep his revolu- 
tionary alertness and hatred for class enemies who 
work under the mask of religions, prevent the toilers 
of our great Socialist nation from fully recognizing 
and using their strength and their tremendous role 
in society. 


Religious survivals are injurious, too, 
because they sanctify and strengthen with the 


authoritative god (sic!) and religions ali the reac- 
tionary survivals in the consciousness of the people, 


the power of family relationships, a selfish attitude 
towards labor, and uncomradely relationship to 
women [preservation of chastity], a servile moral- 
ity, chauvinism, etc., etc. 
The conclusion therefrom is that religion must be 
fought. 

The Communist Party has always emphasized the 
importance of the battle with religious prejudices. 
“We must fight religion,” wrote Lenin. “This is the 
a of all materialism and consequently of Marx- 
sm. 

Comrade Stalin in a conversation with a delega- 
tion of American workers also said that “We carry 
on a propaganda and we will carry on a propaganda 
against religious prejudices.” 

Party and cultural enlightenment organizations 
underestimate the gravity of the task. They “pass 
the buck” and leave the job to the Association of 
the Godless, official anti-religious organization. 

Up to the present many have not understood that 
anti-religious propaganda is an indispensable com- 
ponent part of all political-instructive, cultural-edu- 
cational and Party work. ... The syndicates and the 
Komsomol (Communist Youth organization) neglect 
anti-religious work to a notable degree. . . . Some 
children leave a Soviet school with religious notions. 
A grand drive, therefore, must be mobilized, 

drawing in all classes, pardon, “wide groups of 
Soviet intelligence,” as such drives have been mo- 
bilized a dozen times before. This will “materially 
hasten the process of the destruction of religious 
survivals among the millions of workers and the 
triumph of Communism.” 

“There is being waged in Eastern Europe at this 
moment,” said in 1931 Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., out- 
standing world authority on religious conditions in 
Soviet Russia, “an ancient conflict in which the 
protagonists are not men but principles. . . . Ulti- 
mately the prize is the soul, the body and the 
spiritual allegiance of the entire human race... . 
He who limits his inquiry to the political, economic 
and social accidents (of the Russian scene) has but 
scratched the surface of the Communist mind. He 
has not seen the woods because of the trees, has 
not pierced the first of the seven veils of propa- 
ganda that obscure the basic issue between two 
clashing civilizations. 

“The objectives of the Communist State are not 
confined to domestic property and security, nor 
limited by national frontiers. Their militant politi- 
cal philosophy leaps these traditional limits of 
sovereignty, since their claim is to-rule mankind in 
the mass.” 

The United States can only play into: Soviet 
hands by having anything to do with a conflict in 
which one side equivocates with, the other shame- 
lessly embraces a government which is organized 
in order to destroy religion upon the whole earth. 
The compromises indulged in by other nations, 
however, should warn American Catholics that in 
the long run religion, not politics, is the issue and 
that the religious-minded men of the whole world 
must prepare to resist the onslaught of ideas which 
are equally destructive whether they come from 
National or from international Socialism. Religion 
is attacked by attacking the spiritual foundation of 
the social order. The military conflict is but an in- 
cident in the spiritual warfare. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Attorney General Murphy 
refused the Senate’s request for an opinion on legal 
phases of the President’s extraordinary powers un- 
der emergency or war-time status. Instead, he list- 
ed 100 statutes endowing the Chief Executive with 
emergency powers, admitting that the list was far 
from complete. . . . The Administration mobilized 
heavy naval forces at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii... . 
The regular army’s largest peacetime concentration 
in history for war games in the South and West 
was ordered by the Secretary of War. The Secre- 
tary also rushed plans to give National Guardsmen 
a weekend of training each month and to drill them 
two evenings a week instead of one. ... At Hyde 
Park, President Roosevelt said a submarine of un- 
known nationality had been sighted off Miami, Fla. 
Following his return to Washington, the White 
House issued another submarine release, declaring 
a submarine and two non-United States oil tankers 
had been seen off Key West, Fla. This was the 
fourth submarine announcement made by the 
President. . . . To unofficial German newspaper 
suggestions that he use his good offices to obtain 
peace in Europe, the President, by a parable, in- 
timated he would not attach much weight to the 
inspired press dispatches. . . . Grand Admiral Erich 
Raeder, head of the German Navy, told Washing- 
ton he had information on which he “relied” con- 
cerning a plot to sink the American passenger liner 
Iroquois as it neared American waters, in circum- 
stances “similar to the sinking of the Athenia.” 
The Administration dispatched protecting war- 
ships. The liner arrived safely. 


ConGrEss. Albert B. (Happy) Chandler resigned 
as Governor of Kentucky, was immediately ap- 
pointed by his successor, Keen Johnson, to the 
Senate seat vacated by the death of Senator Mar- 
vel M. Logan. Just before resigning as Governor, 
Mr. Chandler named forty-one new Kentucky colo- 
neis. .. . Said Senator Elbert D. Thomas: “I think 
that the President should consider most seriously 
Hitler’s suggested peace offering.” Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson, of Colorado, recommended that the 
Senate recess for several days in the interest of 
peace moves. Senators Nye, Wheeler, Representa- 
tive Ludlow urged that the President do something 
for peace. . . . The Senate voted 65 to 26 against 
the Tobey motion to separate the arms embargo 
repeal and the cash-and-carry sections of the pro- 
posed Neutrality Act, and to vote on each section 


separately. 


THE Dres COMMITTEE. The Committee com- 
menced investigation of the Spanish Refugee Re- 
lief Campaign. Director Douglas Jacobs, who ad- 
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mitted his relations with the Communist party had 
been “relatively close,” said Secretary Ickes, Leon 
Henderson of the SEC and Methodist Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell were officers of the organiza- 
tion. . . . Neil Ness, former Bund member, asserted 
the Los Angeles Bund had a sabotage program in 
the event of war with Germany. . . . The names of 
President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt were used 
by Communists to aid their cause, Kenneth Goff, 
former leader of the Young Communist League, 
testified. To persuade church people that an Amer- 
ican Youth Congress meeting was not Communist, 
he had employed President Roosevelt’s letter of 
greeting to the organization, Goff said. The Presi- 
dent’s greeting and a Communist party greeting 
were both printed in a book distributed at the ses- 
sion. Youth Congress leaders who had tea with 
Mrs. Roosevelt were Communists, Mr. Goff de- 
clared. Two national board officers of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association are YCL members 
and attended the New York training school of the 
Communist party, he asserted. Free use of the De- 
partment of Labor auditorium, full cooperation 
from Aubrey Williams, NYA chief, Robert Fech- 
ner, CCC head, Senator La Follette and President 
Roosevelt were given the Youth Congress meeting 
in Washington, Y. C. L. reports declared. 


LABor. At the C.I.0.’s second constitutional con- 
vention, held in San Francisco, John L. Lewis de- 
scribed Vice-President Garner as a reactionary, 
criticized recent decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board, ignored suggestions of C.I.0O.- 
A. F. of L. peace. Espousing non-involvement of 
the United States in the European conflict, he said: 
“Labor has a major stake in this problem. In war 
labor must perform most of the work and do most 
of the dying.” Regarding unemployment, he de- 
clared: “The nation’s No. 1 problem is work for its 
population. The displacement and economic exile of 
twenty-five per cent of our adult population consti- 
tute a threat to the stability of the nation.”. .. At 
the A. F. of L. convention in Cincinnati, the Con- 
necticut State Federation introduced a resolution 
giving a blanket endorsement to the New Deal. 
The convention delegates refused to approve the 
resolution. 


AT Home. In addition to the five years given him 
in 1920 when he escaped, Grover Cleveland Berg- 
doll was handed another three years by an army 
court-martial for desertion in time of war... . 
Norman Thomas, 1936 Socialist Presidential candi- 
date, demanded repeal or revision of President 
Roosevelt’s “dictatorial powers over radio.” Under 
emergency status, he intimated, Mr. Roosevelt has 















power to take over all radio stations. . . . Twenty- 
two States will celebrate the “Roosevelt” Thanks- 
giving on November 23, twenty-three will observe 
the last November Thursday, the traditional date. 
Texas and Colorado will celebrate both. . . . The 
Chrysler Corporation asserted the United Automo- 
bile Workers were staging a “slow-down strike, a 
new form of sit-down strike” in the main Dodge 
plant in Detroit. The “slow-down” strike cuts pro- 
duction. . . . The District of Columbia was made an 
archdiocese. Most Reverend Michael J. Curley will 
be Archbishop of Washington as well as Archbishop 
of Baltimore. 


SEA FRONT. German air bombers attacked British 
cruisers in the North Sea. Six heavy bombs struck 
the cruisers, inflicting serious damage, Berlin 
claimed. The airmen were driven off, London as- 
serted. Two of the attacking planes were forced 
down on the Danish coast, the Reich admitted... . 
Off the scuthwest coast of Norway, British war- 
ships sighted German naval vessels. Said the Lon- 
don Admiralty: “Our forces endeavored to engage 
the squadron, but darkness enabled the enemy to 
escape.”. . . As of October 10, thirty-four British, 
twenty-three neutral merchant ships had been 
sunk. . . . Since the war’s opening, Britain has 
seized 315,000 tons of materials consigned to Ger- 
many. 


Moscow. Following a conference between Pre- 
mier Molotov and a Nazi trade delegation, the 
Kremlin announced that Russia would at once 
commence supplying Germany with materials and 
Germany would begin filling orders for Russia. ... 
The official Russian Government newspaper, /zves- 
tia, supported Hitler’s peace bid. For France and 
Britain to wage war for the destruction of the 
“ideology of Hitlerism” would be criminal, the offi- 
cial organ declared. . . . Hungary re-established 
diplomatic relations with Russia, relations which 
had been ruptured on February 24 when Hungary 
signed the anti-Comintern pact. . . . The Soviets 
continued to extend their sphere of dominance in 
the Baltic. In the “mutual assistance” pacts with 
Estonia and Latvia, by which Moscow acquired 
naval, air, artillery bases and garrison rights, the 
Soviets promised to respect the social and economic 
structure of the two States. Another “mutual as- 
sistance” treaty was forced by Moscow on Lithu- 
ania. Lithuania acquires Vilna. The Soviets receive 
the right to maintain their armies at “points in the 
Lithuanian Republic.” The social and economic 
system of Lithuania will be respected, the treaty 
promises. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. First official reply to the 
Hitler peace proposals came from Premier Daladier 
of France. Control of the seas by France and Brit- 
ain insures their final victory, the Premier de- 
clared. France will lay down her arms “only when 
we have certain guarantees of security which may 





not be put in doubt every six months,” M. Daladier 
remarked, after listing the number of occasions on 
which Chancelor Hitler had broken his word. Herr 
Hitler was merely asking for a conference of na- 
tions to ratify his conquests by force, the French 
Premier declared, adding that if France demobil- 
ized under vain pledges, she might have to face, 
while demobilized another fierce aggression. M. 
Daladier, savagely attacking French Communists, 
asserted a year ago they were all for war on Hit- 
ler, but now when the “Bolsheviks have partitioned 
Poland, the Communists advocate a peace of trea- 
son.”’. .. Speaking in Berlin on the same day, Octo- 
ber 10, Chancelor Hitler declared: “I have given 
expression to our readiness for peace. Germany has 
no cause for war against the Western powers, who 
have provoked a war on the flimsiest grounds. If 
they reject our willingness for peace, then Ger- 
many will fight, and never capitulate.” ... Herr 
Hitler’s peace proposals appeared to require recog- 
nition of his conquests, and Britain cannot accept 
such a basis “without forfeiting her honor,’ Prime 
Minister Chamberlain declared. The present Ger- 
man Government’s unsupported word is unreliable, 
the Reich must give “convincing proof of the sin- 
cerity of its desire for peace by definite acts and 
effective guarantees . . . or we must persevere in 
our duty to the end. It is for Germany to make 
her choice,” the Prime Minister asserted. . . . Soviet 
Russia and Britain concluded an agreement to 
barter Russian timber for British rubber and tin. 
. .. Sweden, Norway, Finland requested the United 
States to use its good offices to prevent the Bol- 
sheviks from imposing harsh terms on Finland. 
Washington asked Moscow to be moderate in its 
demands. . . . Chancelor Hitler indirectly through 
his press chief requested President Roosevelt to 
arrange a conference for peace between Britain 
and Germany. 


FOOTNOTES. The French Government commenced 
arresting Communist Deputies for reorganizing 
the Communist party under another name and pub- 
lishing a letter demanding peace. . . . Berlin began 
evacuating German minorities from Estonia and 
Latvia as Red troops poured in. Up to September 
30, German losses in army, navy and air forces 
were 10,572 killed, 30,322 wounded, 3,404 missing, 
Chancelor Hitler revealed. . . . Declaring the So- 
viets in Poland were abolishing private property 
and closing churches, the Italian paper Messagero 
queried why the Allies attack Germany, remain 
silent about Russia. . . . The Vatican organ, Osser- 
vatore Romano, disclosed there are more than 
9,000,000 Catholics in the Polish territory seized 
by Russia. . .. Pope Pius conveyed to Generalissimo 
Franco his appreciation for the latter’s denuncia- 
tion of atheism in connection with the Bolshevik 
invasion of Poland. . .. Ambassador to the Vatican 
Papee informed the Papal Secretary of State he 
represented the new Polish President, was advised 
the Vatican accepted his credentials. . . . Chinese 
armies scored a victory over Japanese forces in the 
Changsha district. 
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KEEP THE EMBARGO! 


CONGRESSMEN working for the repeal of the 
embargo no longer conceal the fact that their aim 
is not neutrality. Some camouflage their activities, 
perhaps unconsciously camouflage them, by affirm- 
ing that their aim is American self-protection. 
Others, more frank, argue that it is our duty to 
support France and Great Britain in their war 
against “Hitlerism.” 

But no camouflage can cover a fact. The efforts 
of both classes will, if successful, make the United 
States a vast arsenal for France and Great Britain. 
In that case, the United States will have taken the 
first stride (and it will be a long one) to war. 

The cash-and-carry plan has also been aban- 
doned by the Administration. It is now argued that 
a ninety-day credit is usual in business. 

The obvious answer, and the truest, is that this 
business of turning the United States into an 
arsenal to supply France and Great Britain with 
death-dealing contrivances, is not a usual kind of 
business. It is a bloody business, and a shameful 
attempt by short-sighted capitalists to make money 
out of Europe’s misery. Nothing less than frightful 
is the proposition put forward, we regret to say, 
by ranking members of the Administration. Re- 
move the embargo, they assert, and then instead of 
shipping raw materials to Europe, we can process 
them here. By re-opening factories, this will help 
to end the depression. 

We want no blood money in this country. It 
cries aloud to God for vengeance. 

But even admitting that we ought to go into this 
murderous business of processing munitions, does 
any man in his senses suppose that France and 
England can long continue to take up these ninety- 
day credits? They cannot, because they have no 
money. It is an old game in Europe to buy on credit 
in the United States, and then to pay in sneers at 
American avarice and cupidity. France and Eng- 
land, in particular, got almost enough out of us to 
pay for their expenditures during the World War. 

We have waited nearly twenty years for the pay- 
ment of the War debt. This waiting gives us no 
ground to suppose that in this war, these European 
debtors will pay in ninety days, even if they had 
the money. No credit, not even for a day, should 
be extended a chronic defaulter. 

To retain the embargo, and to extend it to every 
article that might be used by a belligerent, is not 
a policy that will infallibly keep us out of war. 
But to grab for trade with France and Great 
Britain, to offer inducements for that trade, to turn 
this country into an arsenal for their benefit, and 
to close our eyes to the fact that every article sold 
to either is business with a bankrupt debtor, is far 
more likely to bring us into war. Three years ago, 
President Roosevelt was at pains to stress that 
truth in his address at Chatauqua. 

Congress must stress that truth again. France 
and England, knowingly or unconsciously, are 
working to involve us in war. That, precisely, is 
the reason why the embargo should be retained. 
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EDITC 


AS WASHINGTON 


EUROPE has a set of primary interests, which to 
us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves . . . in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. . . . Why 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part 
of Europe, entangle our own peace and prosperity 
in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, inter- 
est, humor or caprice? 


WHAT ARE THE 


IN response to the Senate’s inquiry, the Attor- 
ney General has declined to give an opinion as 
to the number and extent of the President’s 
“war-time and emergency powers.” He was 
good enough, however, to read the Senate a 
lecture, restating certain elementary points of 
constitutional law with which those Senators 
who are also members of the bar, have been 
familiar since their sophomore days at law 
school. But he did not see fit to answer the 
Senate’s inquiry. 

The lecture was not important. But the Sen- 
ate’s question was. The Senate does not know 
what the President’s “emergency” powers are. 
If the Attorney General knows, he is keeping 
that information to himself. Possibly, the Presi- 
dent knows. But it seems to us that we, the 
people, who through our representatives vest 
statutory powers in the President and withdraw 
them as seems proper, should also know. It 
might be necessary at this critical time to mod- 
erate or to withdraw some of them. 

The distinction between powers vested in the 
President by the Constitution, and those vested 
in him by statute, is clear. But the extent of 
either class of powers appears to be unknown. 
While the constitutional powers are enumer- 
ated, the inferences which can be legitimately 
drawn from them are many, and have never 
been specifically defined. As the Supreme Court 
pointed out a few years ago, an “emergency” 
cannot create constitutional powers, but it may 
bring to light powers in the Constitution hith- 


erto unsuspected. 
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. . . . ONCE SAID 


AGAINST the insidious wiles of foreign influence 
(I conjure you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the 
jealously of a free people ought to be constantly 
awake; since history and experience prove that for- 
eign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
Republican Government. But that jealousy to be 
useful, must be impartial; else it becomes the in- 
strument of the very influence to be avoided, in- 
stead of a defense against it. . . . The great rule 
of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations is 
... to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. (Farewell Address.) 


IDENT’S POWERS? 


The President’s statutory powers are of a 
different kind. These are conferred by Act of 
Congress, and can be revoked by Congress. The 
Attorney General sent the Senate a list of 100 
such statutes, adding that the list was not com- 
plete. Statutes of this kind have been enacted 
for a century and a half; hence “accuracy in 
this respect can be assured only by a careful 
and painstaking search of the entire body of 
the Federal Statutory Law,” commented the 
Attorney General. 

Since the Department of Justice is unwilling 

to make this search, it seems to us that it 
should be undertaken by the Senate. That body 
has ways and means at its disposal, and an 
authoritative codification of all the powers con- 
ferred on the President by statute since 1789, 
would be exceedingly valuable. Presumably, the 
present body of the Federal statutory law con- 
tains those enactments only which have never 
been revoked. To make the code complete and 
valuable as a guide for future legislation, stat- 
utes which have been repealed should also be 
listed. 
Should the Senate drop the inquiry, it might 
well be pursued by our graduate law schools. 
Because of the broad scope of his constitutional 
authority, we can never know, until an emer- 
gency arises, or the Supreme Court rules, defi- 
nitely and in detail, what powers the President 
derives from the Constitution. But we can and 
should know what powers might be claimed by 
a President under Federal statutes, all but for- 
gotten by Congress and the public. 
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DISCORDANT UNIONS 


THE letters addressed by President Roosevelt to 
the A. F. of L. and the C.L.O., exhorting these 
organizations to end their differences and to unite 
for the welfare of all classes of wage-earners, were 
received with respect, but not with enthusiasm. 
These communications will have no immediate ef- 
fect. What the President wishes is what all friends 
of organized labor wish, and what all sensible men 
in both organizations heartily wish. But the diffi- 
culties in the way of union are serious, and in our 
judgment union will not be brought about by in- 
terested diplomats from both organizations who, 
flanked by politicians, meet to discuss terms. It 
will be forced by necessity. 

The suspicion which the older organization en- 
tertains of the C.1.0. is deep and inclusive. Few 
thought that President Lewis was his own man 
when he commissioned Harry Bridges to organize 
the C.I.O. along the Pacific coast. But, no more 
than the A. F. of L., do we know who dictated that 
appointment. We have only suspicions that grow 
and fester, but there is much more than a trace of 
truth, it seems to us, in the claim of some A. F. of 
L. supporters that the appointment was made at 
the bidding of the Communists and other left- 
wingers in the Lewis camp. It is not hard, then, to 
understand why President Green and his aides 
should express no particular warmth toward a 
plan which might end with the extension of an olive 
branch to a C.L.O. official, quite probably sustained 
and directed by Stalin. 

Again, it seems fairly plain that in the opinion 
of the A. F. of L., the C.I.O. has used its influence 
in politics to weight the public scales unfairly. At 
the Cincinnati convention of the A. F. of L., criti- 
cism of Federal agencies was open and bitter. The 
Administration was accused of siding with the C.I.O. 
and against the A. F. of L. in the coal-wage confer- 
ences last Spring, and of permitting the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to refuse to enter into shop-agree- 
ments with unions. The National Labor Relations 
Board was accused by Joseph A. Padway, counsel 
for the A. F. of L., of discrimination against the 
A. F. of L., and of “outrageous delays” in cases 
which called for speedy decision. As for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Mr. Padway asserted that under 
Thurman Arnold, of the anti-trust division, “more 
indictments had been secured against labor unions 
than against capital and industry, and all other 
persons charged with violating the anti-trust laws.” 
This “crusade,” originated by Mr. Arnold, had been 
carried so far, asserted Mr. Padway, that in many 
cases union agents hesitated to negotiate agree- 
ments with employers “for fear they would be 
charged with conspiring to violate the anti-trust 
laws.” 

That the C.I.0., headed by the persuasive Mr. 
Lewis, has conspired with the Administration to 
destroy the A. F. of L. is an indictment for which 
complete evidence is yet to be discovered. The point 
is, however, that the A. F. of L. is not likely to open 
its arms to Mr. Lewis and his cohorts, and still less, 
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call up the fatted calf, as long as its suspicion that 
the evidence is complete remains in force. 

Some of this suspicion could be removed by 
amending the Wagner Act, and by revising the set- 
up of the Labor Board. Supporters of the Adminis- 
tration apparently hold that the Wagner Act is so 
perfect that to amend it in any respect is unthink- 
able. If they are right, then Senator Wagner is the 
first man in the history of this country to merit the 
honor of devising a perfect law, and we do not 
believe that he claims that distinction. If the Act, 
intended to diminish the causes of labor disputes, 
tends not only to set employers and employes at 
odds, but to divide organized labor into two hostile 
camps, it is obvious that something has gone 
wrong with the machinery, or that we are using 
the wrong kind of machine. Even the C.I.O. is now 
expressing its dissatisfaction with the Board, claim- 
ing that it thwarts “stable industrial relations.” 

Neither the unions nor the country has any pref- 
erence as to the type of machine. What we all want 
is a machine that will work. When Congress finally 
awakens to the fact that there are tasks for it in 
this country, it may forget about the wars in Eu- 
rope, and give us that kind of machine. Meanwhile, 
we think that the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. ought 
to consider successors for their respective Presi- 
dents, Lewis and Green. That could well be the first 


step to union. 


THE ROMAN OBSERVER 


SINCE the special session of Congress began, some 
American newspapers have discovered the Osser- 
vatore Romano. Quotations from this journal have 
been given the prominence of a “box’’ on the front 
page with a regularity that suggests careful plan- 
ning. Evidently certain American propagandists 
are anxious to acquaint us with the views of the 
Osservatore on the form our neutrality legislation 
should take, and the methods by which it is to be 
administered. 

But the propagandists are in error when they 
hint that these views convey to American Catholics 
the orders of the Holy Father. The Osservatore is 
an excellent journal, with an honorable history, but 
it is not a channel through which the Pope con- 
veys his commands, or issues his decisions in mat- 
ters that are doctrinal or moral, to Catholics in the 
United States, or in any other part of the world. 
Its opinions may claim, certainly, the consideration 
merited by a journal of its high standing. But they 
are not Papal pronouncements, and Catholics are 
free to differ from them. 

Hence, should the Osservatore advise us to vote 
Mr. Roosevelt out of office next year, the state- 
ment would be amazing, but it would impose, of 
course, no obligation on anyone. When principles 
of religion or morality are not involved, we are free 
to vote as we choose. When any such principles are 
involved, our consciences or, if necessary in dubious 
cases, the Pope, will guide us. That guidance does 
not belong to, and is not claimed by, the Osserva- 
tore Romano. 
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A HARD SAYING 


WHENEVER Peter put a question to Our Lord, 
the answer was either a rebuke, or a lesson in prac- 
tical Christianity. The rebuke never discouraged 
the lovable Peter, and the lesson only encouraged 
him to ask more questions. It was in reply to Peter 
that Our Lord announced the great reward in store 
for those who leave all things to follow Him, and 
in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, xviii, 
23-35) we have a parable to answer Peter’s in- 
quiry: “Lord, how often shall my brother offend 
against me, and I forgive him? Till seven times?” 

Why Peter wished to measure his forgiveness by 
a mathematical standard, a standard, too, which 
he considered very generous, will be made clear if 
we assume that he was thinking of a teaching cur- 
rent at the time. His question had been put before 
to masters in Israel, and according to the Talmud, 
a brother was to be forgiven three times, but not 
a fourth. Peter probably thought that seven times 
was more in accord with Our Lord’s teaching, and 
it certainly is, but Our Lord’s standard is much 
higher. “I say not to thee, seven times; but till 
seventy times seven times.’”’ Then to explain this 
teaching, Our Lord told the Apostles the parable of 
the servant who, after he had been forgiven a great 
debt by his master, refused to condone a small debt 
due him from a fellow-servant, and ended with the 
words: “So also shall my heavenly Father do to 
you, if you forgive not every one his brother from 
your heart.” 

Here we have one of the “hard sayings” of the 
Gospels. Our Lord tells us plainly that unless we 
forgive those who offend us, we shall be punished 
by God. The punishment will not be light. It is 
nothing less than exclusion from the Kingdom of 
Heaven. When we, who offend against God, refuse 
to pardon those who offend against us, we make 
ourselves incapable of Divine forgiveness, and our 
lot will be that of the unmerciful servant, delivered 
“to the torturers.” Our Lord was infinitely loving 
with sinners, but He never condoned sin. He could 
not say: “Although you refuse to forgive your 
brother, and come to Me cherishing hatred of him, 
your sins are forgiven you.” He forgave Magda- 
lene, and the woman taken in sin, and Peter who 
betrayed Him. He would have forgiven them again 
and again, had they fallen again and again, and 
sought His mercy. But He will not forgive any sin- 
ner who does not forgive his brother, not in words, 
but from his heart. 

Some of us take offense very easily. We dislike 
people who decline to share our high opinion of 
ourselves. When we flare up, and then nurse our 
wrath to keep it warm, it is not so much that our 
neighbor is offensive, but that we are petty and 
vain. The proud man takes offense where none is 
meant, and often where none is given. The best 
remedy against this spiritual disease is frequent 
meditation on the fact that the measure of the 
mercy we shall receive from God, is the measure of 
our forgiveness of those who have offended us. 
“Forgive us our trespasses,” Our Lord taught, “as 
we forgive those who trespass against us.” 
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FIRST SODALITY 


EpITor: Permit me to correct a statement made 
by Thomas F. Meehan in your issue of September 
30. He says: “The first Sodality in the United 
States was organized there (Georgetown) in 1810.” 

A Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
founded at the Ursuline Convent at New Orleans 
on May 28, 1730, and this Sodality continues in 
existence to this day. It has functioned at the Ursu- 
line Convent here uninterruptedly for the past 209 
years. The Jesuit Fathers also established a Sodal- 
ity of the Blessed Virgin Mary for the servants, 
workers and slaves on their plantation here at New 
Orleans in 1735. Of course, this passed out of exis- 
tence when the Society of Jesus was so disgrace- 
fully suppressed by the arrogant Superior Council 
of Louisiana in 1763. 

Now it may be that Thomas F. Meehan is follow- 
ing a recently noted penchant among our Eastern 
confreres to consider only the original United 
States—thirteen colonies—in trying to determine 
first honors, as was done for the La Plata, Md., 
Carmelite Convent. However, even granting this, 
since the Louisiana Territory was purchased in 
1803, and the Ursuline Sodality was then existing, 
it certainly antedated the Georgetown Sodality on 
United States soil. 

It might interest Mr. Meehan also to note that 
this Ursuline Sodality, 209 years ago at its found- 
ing, voted for the selection of December 8, Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, as its patronal 
feast; this was 125 years before the promulgation 
of the dogma. 

We Orleanians are proud of the Ursuline Con- 
vent, the first Catholic girls’ school and convent in 
this country. 

New Orleans, La. R. V. BAUDIER 
EprTor: John Gilmary Shea wrote a memorial cen- 
tennial history of Georgetown University (1789- 
1889) which was published in 1891. In this, page 
39, he says: “One of the remarkable events of the 
presidency of Father Francis Neale (1810-1812) 
was the institution at Georgetown College of the 
first Sodality of the Blessed Virgin in the United 
States.” The first reception of members was on 
December 8, 1810. If Shea remembered the dates 
of the French Louisiana purchase, 1803, and its 
subsequent organization as a Territory, 1804, he 
may have struck a technical balance with the fact 
that the State of Louisiana was not admitted until 
April 30, 1812. 

Mr. Baudier’s objection makes this a happy 
fault if it will tempt his confreres, not only East, 
but West and North, to study the interesting rec- 
ords of Catholic Louisiana. His recently published 
history is most instructive and comprehensive and 





there is a weekly delight in the folk stories he con- 
tributes to Catholic Action, of which he is asso- 
ciate editor. 


New York, N. Y. THOMAS F. MEEHAN 


PEACEMAKER 


EpiTor: Since all wars end sometime and since 
there is always a peace conference either good or 
bad after the war, would it not be well for Cath- 
olics to begin a movement of both prayer and ac- 
tion to have the Pope or his representative at the 
peace conference after the present war? He has 
faithful subjects in all nations; he is a true neutral; 
and his wisdom and knowledge are recognized by 
all. He would assure fair play for all concerned if 
he should be given a voice and a vote at the peace 
council. 

Let us not forget that it was the deliberate ex- 
clusion of the Pope from the Versailles Conference 
that was responsible for the injustices that have 
brought about the present condition of Europe. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. SACERDOS 


PUGNACIOUS 


Epitor: Why are American Catholics at present so 
overwhelmingly opposed to participating in a war 
against Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia? Has it 
not yet penetrated that the Nazis and the Bolshe- 
viks are now on the same side? Or is it the tradi- 
tional Irish hostility to England? 

I raise the question because I think that later it 
may be necessary for America to enter the war to 
save Great Britain and France, and incidentally 
ourselves. If war against the present Nazi and 
Communist Governments is not a just war, I should 
like to know what kind of a war would be. This is 
not 1914 all over again. 


New York, N. Y. J. H. B. HOFFMANN 


PRAISE 


EpitTor: The delegates of the Slovak Catholic Fed- 
eration, at their twenty-eighth annual Convention 
in New York City, take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon maintaining so successfully 
the high journalistic level for your splendid weekly 
that its founders had in mind when they first set 
themselves the task of publishing the Review. 

AMERICA, especially during the late Spanish war, 
has been a Godsend to many Catholics and an in- 
creasing number of non-Catholics. Frequently it 
has been our only corrective of the falsehoods, 
half-truths and omissions of the secular press. 

In recent months more than one of your less 
courageous contemporaries in the United States, 
tainted as they were with the false liberalism of 
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that secular press, must have looked at you with 
an air of pity, if not mild contempt. But time has 
nobly justified your stand. The Reds are now in 
retreat, the pseudo-liberals, who just a few months 
ago were helping to save democracy in Spain are 
scurrying for cover. Surely if any one deserves the 
right to say, “I told you so!” it is you. You told us 
the truth—vigorously, openly, without any hems 
or haws or ifs or buts. 

When we say, “God bless you,” we hasten to 
add: “From all fair-weather journalistic friends, 
Lord, deliver us!” 


Youngstown, Ohio. JOHN LESKO 


CATHOLIC BOOK SHELF 


Eprror: The first Catholic Book Shelf ever in a 
public library was that placed in the Dubuque, 
Iowa, library in 1934, the idea of the Rev. N. A. 
Steffen, sole originator of the plan, then a member 
of the faculty of Loras College, Dubuque. All other 
Catholic Book Shelves, and there are now many of 
them, were devolved from this plan. 

There are now 1,000 books being circulated from 
the Dubuque shelf, books by Catholic authors 
(only the best in Catholic literature) on all sub- 
jects, paid for by Catholics. In no other way would 
it be possible for any public library to own so many 
books of this character. They circulate as do those 
of Danbury, Conn., among both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. 

Honor to whom honor is due. Why not call this 
the Steffen Plan? 

Dubuque, Iowa. May CLARK 


PULP EMBARGO 


EpiTor: In regard to Americans As Seen Via 
Movies and Pulp, by Paul V. Grano (September 
23), may I say that it is time such a disgusting 
state of affairs be brought to light? It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the American people 
are being constantly slandered because of the 
wrong impressions being received via movies and 
pulp. 

I suggest that there be some sort of strict censor- 
ship on outgoing books, magazines, motion-pic- 
tures, etc. If not, I fear it may in time have dire 
consequences. After all, we may in time need the 
aid of those countries. 


W. Los Angeles, Calif. E. J. MOONEY 


ELEMENTARY 


EpiTor: “America is a nation of economic illiter- 
ates,” said Frank A. Vanderlip during our imme- 
diate post-War period, and we have proved it every 
day since, particularly now in the cash-and-carry 
scheme. 

International trade is the current exchange of 
goods of equal money value. If a ship brings a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods into this country, it 
has a right to take away a million dollars’ worth 
of goods. If it takes away a million dollars’ worth 
of goods, and brings in nothing but cash, whether 
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in gold or in any other form of money, the people 
of the United States are robbed of one million dol- 
lars’ worth of goods. Because the purchasing power 
of all the money then in the country, including the 
million dollars imported, can then only buy one 
million dollars’ worth of goods less than before the 
receipt of the million dollars from abroad, even 
though the million dollars be in gold. 

It is only by currently buying goods that we can 
be paid for the goods we sell. In foreign trade it is 
only by buying that we can be paid for our sales. 
As a former editor of the London Economist, Hart- 
ley Withers, has put it: “Trade is nothing but an 
exchange of goods and services.” Of course, “ser- 
vices” do not add anything to the definition, be- 
cause “services” are made a part of the price of 
the goods. 

It does not require any hair-splitting to conclude 
that the only way we can be neutral in trade with 
nations at war is to trade goods, value for value. 
To furnish warring nations with more goods in 
value than we receive from them, is injurious to 
the people of this country. And it must be unneu- 
tral to injure ourselves to the advantage of any 
of the belligerents. 


Providence, R. I. M. P. CONNERY 


KONNERSREUTH 


Epiror: A Comment (September 23) in your valu- 
able and interesting weekly states: ‘Nothing cer- 
tain is yet known as to the reported death of 
Theresa Neumann, the mystic of Konnersreuth, 
who bore in her body a replica of the stigmata or 
Five Wounds of Our Lord.” 

The Aurora and Christliche Woche (Buffalo), 
the largest German Catholic paper in circulation in 
New York State, recently offered a reliable item. 
This stated that the Ordinary of Ratisbon had ad- 
vised the public that all the reports concerning the 
demise of Theresa Neumann fell short of positive 
facts. “Theresa Neumann is still a living member 
of the Neumann family circle at Konnersreuth, and 
in reference to her mystic state there has taken 
place no change of any sort whatever.” This seems 
to indicate that report of her death was false. 

Saratoga, N. Y. JOSEPH PROBST, C.SS.R. 


MISSALS 


Eprror: At funerals, few if any persons use a mis- 
sal to assist them in offering the Mass with the 
priest. This is true about those attending weddings 
as well. 

Would it not be advisable to have leaflet missals 
distributed by altar boys or ushers to those who 
attend funeral or nuptial Masses? The beautiful 
liturgy of the Church would be a revelation to 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. So few have any 
knowledge of the prayers used in the ceremonies of 
the Church. 

These occasions, funerals and weddings, would 
give opportunities for making our devotions better 
understood. 


Buffalo, N. Y. CAROLINE M. BouwHulIs 
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THE ORIGINS OF A POEM, 
NOT ACCORDING TO FREUD 


LEONARD FEENEY 








NOW that Sigmund Freud is dead, I think we may 
be left free to psychoanalyze ourselves according 
to the good old-fashioned formulas. If I have a 
sub-conscious self I claim to know more about it 
than Professor Freud ever could. I do not see how 
Freud could ever claim to have been present in my 
sub-consciousness whenever it was working. And as 
regards my “unconscious self,” I think I can put it 
down safely that neither of us was ever in a posi- 
tion to know anything about that. 

The Freudian influence has been very disastrous 

to the subject of art. Instead of appreciating and 
enjoying a piece of literature, painting, or music, 
we have been preoccupied in trying to discover 
what particular libido was on the loose when it was 
created. Our esthetic interest in art has yielded to 
a scientific interest in it, with resultant disaster to 
the cause of creative composition. Professor I. A. 
Richards, of Cambridge University, has made some 
studies in the creative processes involved in the 
writing of poetry that would reduce poets to the 
status of guinea pigs being profitably experimented 
on. 
To ask a poet just how a particular poem came 
to be written, is a legitimate question. I insist, how- 
ever, that it does not derive from an esthetic ap- 
preciation of what he has done. It is a mere “curi- 
osity question” and such things are right enough 
in their own sphere. But I think the questioner 
ought to be content, in ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, with the reply: “I do not know how it 
was done. I just found myself writing it, and no 
one was more surprised than I to see it finished.” 
This reduces the artist to the proper state of hu- 
mility which he ought always to preserve toward 
his work. It also keeps him from becoming a psy- 
chologist, absorbed in the creative process rather 
than in the creative result. 

Nevertheless, there are times when a poet ought 
to surrender himself to the scientists—for their 
sakes, not his—in cases where he can explain the 
elements that contributed to the making of one of 
his poems. But the scientists ought to accept what 
the poet tells them about himself empirically, not 
aprioristically. The poet ought to be allowed to tell 


the scientists how he did it, since the experience 
was entirely his; he ought not to be forced to go 
to them to learn from them how he did it, out of 
their total non-experience of his creative powers. 
It was in this point that Freud and even Professor 
Richards, neither of them poets, fell down so la- 
mentably. Their methods of psychoanalysis were 
not only presumptuous and rude; they were un- 
scientific, and this last word—according to the 
canons of their own terminology—is about the 
worst abuse one could give them. 

My own experience in verse is decidedly limited. 
My opera omnia would conveniently fit in anyone’s 
back pocket. Frankly, I do not know how most of 
my verses were written. I do not want to know. I 
prefer to leave such things as mysteries, if only for 
the fascination involved in viewing them as such. 
At least it reduces me to the position of a suppliant 
toward God when I want to write, and of a bene- 
ficiary when I have finished writing. Is it too much 
to say that God might be the inspiration of a good 
piece of verse, just as He is the inspiration of a 
noble deed of heroism? Is Beauty necessarily 
spoiled by the unworthy instrument that conceives 
or utters it? 

Strangely enough—and here is where I hope to 
prove serviceable to the scientists at the moment 
—there is one piece of verse I have written, in 
which, for some unaccountable reason, I can trace 
all the steps from the original inspiration down to 
the completed poem. If it would amuse anyone to 
hear it, I can tell it. It is a long story in point of 
time (two years) but can be reasonably brief in the 
telling. 

I was once introduced to a stout gentleman 
named Mr. Malumphy. He was extraordinarily 
stout, weighing, I should say, well over two hundred 
and fifty pounds. “How do you do, Mr. Malumphy!” 
I said, and as I shook his large comfortable hand it 
flashed on me that I was undergoing a unique 
onomatopoeic experience. For what more perfect 
name could ever be given to a fat man than Mr. 
Malumphy? 

Upon leaving Mr. Malumphy I decided to supply 
him, on my own, with the perfect first name that 
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would fit both his surname and his physical pro- 
portions. I decided to think of him forever more as 
“Humphry Malumphy,” the perfect name for a fat 
man, if there ever was one. 

I then began speculating as to what would be the 
perfect name for a thin man, with the onomato- 
poeia properly preserved. I decided upon either 
Ferdinand Feeney or Lemuel Feeney, the first a 
fine-drawn name, the second both fine-drawn and 
slippery. Lemuel Feeney would slide through a 
straw on a soda-fountain counter, or edge through 
the slightest crack in a door. But it was perilously 
too near another name of similar sound to be pre- 
served in mind for my own comfort, so I capitu- 
lated, and elected Ferdinand as the thin man par- 
excellence of my imagination. It was long before 
he became famous as a bull. If Humphry Malum- 
phy and Ferdinand Feeney were reported walking 
down the street together, you would know their 
weights immediately, even with your eyes closed. 

My next step was to find a fat man on whom I 
should bestow the honorary title of Humphry Ma- 
lumphy. He must not only sound like Humphry 
Malumphy, he must walk like him, talk like him, 
breathe like him. I did not find him till two years 
had passed, and then in the person of one of our 
own lay brothers at Woodstock College. This dear 
lay brother, long since dead, was large, simple, in- 
nocent. You might have called him a simpleton in 
many of his ways. He was the perfect Humphry 
Malumphy. One of his offices was to pump the or- 
gan at Benediction, for at Woodstock Seminary in 
those days we had an out-dated organ that had to 
be pumped by hand. The pump-lever was placed 
behind the organ in the organ loft, and there on 
Benediction nights, with his cassock removed so as 
to supply him with proper comfort for his task, 
amid dusty boards and rafters, pumped Humphry 
Malumphy. “You cannot pump the organ tonight, 
Brother,” I said to him on one occasion, “because 
the organist is playing some new pieces you do not 
know.” “Oh, I pump the same way no matter what 
he plays,” replied Humphry Malumphy. You can 
see from this remark how guileless he was, and 
how little guileless was I. 

On a certain Sunday evening we, who were mem- 
bers of the choir, marched into the organ loft to 
take our places in the rows of the singers. As I 
passed the rear of the organ I saw Humphry Ma- 
lumphy, assiduously at work supplying wind for 
the pre-Benediction music. His cassock lay on the 
ground. It was very hot, and he was perspiring. As 
I brushed by him, he paused for a moment in his 
pumping process to hitch up his suspenders, which 
were slipping. 

At Benediction that night I am ashamed to say 
that not only did I do no singing, I did almost no 
praying. For somewhere out of nowhere a line and 
a half of verse came running in my mind. I did not 
compose it, I just found it there in my mind, al- 
ready composed. The line ran: 

Humphry, the loon, by the dusty rafter 

Sweats like an ox. ... 
That was all there was to it. “Loon” I could explain 
on the score that our Brother was simple, and 
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poetry always exaggerates where it feels it can. I 
had no notion, however, what I was to do with the 
line, or how it was ever to be fitted into a com- 
pleted poem. It was after Benediction that my 
“compositional mind,” as versus my “inspirational 
mind” began to work. If Humphry was, in poetic 
setting, a “loon’”’ then he could talk “loon-like” and 
this enabled me to finish the second line. 

Humphry, the loon, by the dusty rafter 

Sweats like an ox, and he says “I haf ter 
and then another pause. I thought of the signifi- 
cant hitch-up of the suspenders as I passed him on 
my way in to prayer. But “suspenders” is a hard 
word to manage gracefully in any rhyme. Fireman, 
policemen and others have a stronger and more 
resilient word—I believe it is derived from the 
Gaelic. In a day or two I was able to go on to 

Humphry, the loon, by the dusty rafter 

Sweats like an ox, and he says “I haf ter 

Buy new galluses the mornin’ after!” 

I had sense enough to see that this triplet was 
the end of a poem, not the beginning. So entirely as 
a piece of workmanship I composed some organ 
music to approach it, with a pump-handle move- 
ment in the lines as far as I could effect it, requir- 
ing me to break the triplet into a sestet. 

It took only time and a little patience to com- 
pose: 
That Mary, the Mother 
Of Jesus may 


Have a lovely hymn 
On her Festive Day,— 


That God Almighty 
May be adored 

With tuneful treble 
And bass and chord,— 


That music may mingle 
With light and flower 
On the hot June nights 
At the Holy Hour,— 


Humphry, the loon, 

By the dusty rafter 
Sweats like an ox, 

And he says “I haf ter 
Buy new galluses 

The mornin’ after!” 


I called the poem The Organ Blower, and sent it 
to William Rose Benet of The Saturday Review of 
Literature; he published it on the front page, and 
sent me a check. 

Now this is honestly and exactly how The Organ 
Blower was composed. I do not, for the life of me, 
see what motive of “escape” or “compensation” in 
my psychological deficiencies was involved. Its 
origin was entirely humorous, that of seeing a fat 
man, properly named. Its event was the various 
metamorphoses through which the name Humphry 
went until it found itself attached to a worthy per- 
son in a worthy function. 

And what became of “Ferdinand Feeney”? He 
has never arrived in any poem. He is still sliding 
around in my head, sleek, suspicious, fidgety, too 
diaphanous to support a column of good substantial 
verse. And, after all, what could I do with him. He 
would crack in the middle if I ever asked him to 


pump an organ. 
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CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
ON COUNTRY-LIFE PROBLEM 


MANIFESTO ON Rural Lire. The National Catholic 
yty Life Conference. The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1.50 
EACH year that it has met for its annual convention, 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference has issued 
in the form of resolutions certain conclusions bearing 
on the restoration of our rural Catholic parishes. Dating 
from 1935, however, the members of the Conference felt 
the need of publishing a complete, though succinct, state- 
ment of their findings. In April, 1937, the leaders in the 
movement, clergy and laity, met in St. Louis, mapped 
out the topics to be covered, and through further meet- 
ings and correspondence completed the Manifesto which 
now appears. The chief leadership in the final draft was 
taken by the Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D.D., 
Bishop of Fargo, now Episcopal Advisor to the Con- 
ference. 

The Manifesto is not a Pastoral and frankly admits 
that many things it contains are controvertible. It draws 
abundantly, however, on established authorities, such 
as the Papal Encyclicals and utterances of the Ameri- 
can Bishops, and is the joint product of men who have 
given years of thought and, what is more to the point, 
of long practical experience to the questions discussed. 

The Manifesto starts with the proposition that the 
welfare of the family comes first; also that the restora- 
tion of rural life is indispensable for the preservation 
not only of the family’s spiritual welfare, but for the 
very physical existence of our nation. 

The problem raised by vanishing ownership and the 
growth of farm tenancy is vigorously attacked, as is 
the kindred problem caused by the dominance in agri- 
culture of the industrially patterned corporation. That 
some governmental intervention is necessary in order 
to implement any remedies for these evils appears nec- 
essary; the degree and manner of that intervention 
will long be debated. But the debate cannot be avoided, 
for “vanishing ownership . . . carries with it disastrous 
. . » consequences.” 

“Fundamental changes” should be made in our rural 
education program, for “education in our rural schools 
is largely urbanized.” Catholic rural high schools are 
urged, with curricula adapted to the needs of country 
children. The clergy in our seminaries should receive 
special training for country pastorates, for experience 
shows that ignorance of the particular problems of 
country people and neglect of the mission apostolate 
has been and still is the cause of an incalculably large 
leakage from the Church. Among the Annotations there 
is an impressive list of existing home-mission endeavors. 

A sharp warning is issued as to the harm that indus- 
try itself has suffered by going “its own way without 
much thought of the needs of agriculture and vice versa. 
Yet the two are vitally dependent upon each other... .” 
Organizations of industrialists “should not disregard 
agriculture in drawing up their respective economic pro- 
grams.” But, on the other hand, “of concern to the 
farmer is the decline of the birth rate in industrial 
centers”; and “legislative remedies will be of small avail 
in seeking balanced markets if the forces of birth con- 
trol go about unhindered in undermining the supports 
of the markets.” 

Organized charity, farm cooperatives, rural taxation 
and other matters included indicate the scope of the 
Manifesto. It calls for the widest possible diffusion and 
the most careful study. Criticisms are welcome. 

JOHN LAFARGE 























LONGMANS’ OCTOBER 
BOOKS 


CHURCH 
AND STATE 


by Luigi Sturzo. One of the most impor- 
tant works ever written on this vast subject 
—the standard, we believe, for many years 
to come. A study of the outcome through 
the ages of the interplay of the religious 
values of Christianity and the civil and 
political values of secular society. “The 
sociological history of the Church,” writes 
Father Bruccolieri, in La Civilta Cattolica, 
published by the Jesuits in Rome, “even 
with all its dark places is always of itself 
an apologia for the Christian religion. .. . 
Don Sturzo’s volume reveals the mind and 
heart of a man who sees in Jesus Christ 
the solution of all the problems that per- 
turb our age.” 584 pages. $5.00 


IN WINTER 
WE FLOURISH 


Life and Letters of 
Sarah Worthington King Peter 


by Anna McAllister, author of Ellen Ewing 
—the Wife of General Sherman. The 
colorful biography of one of our great 
Catholic American women. It bears on 
the building of our Northwest Territory, 
tells the story of Cincinnati’s pioneer days 
and evokes a rare and useful personality. 
392 pages. Illustrated. $3.50. To be pub- 
lished October 25th. 


BLOCKADE RUNNER 
The Story of John Bannister Tabb 


by H. J. Heagney. For juvenile readers 
the author tells the little-known story of 
the Civil War adventures of the poet- 
priest, John Bannister Tabb. The book 
tells of many historical personages and 
events of our Civil War period, and of the 
life in the seaports and harbors where the 
blockade runners docked and carried on 
their daring enterprises. For ages 12 to 16. 
188 pages. Illustrated by John Gincano. 

$1.50 


On sale at your local 
Catholic bookstore 
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November Readings 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


LET US PRAY 
FOR OUR DEAD 


An English Transiation of 
THE OFFICE OF THE DEAD 

Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J. 

(November Selection—Spiritual Book Associates) 

One of the best prayers for the departed is 
the Office of the Dead. It is the official prayer 
of the Church for the souls in Purgatory. 
Its component parts have God Himself for 
Author since they are almost all psalms or 
other readings from the Sacred Scriptures. 
What better prayer can man offer to God 
than the prayer which God Himself inspired? 


Cloth Bound $1.00 


Special Quantity Rates 











64 pages 


PRAYERS for the DYING 


Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


“The author, led by a desire to help in establishing 
a true Christian attitude toward death and its 
approach, tries to emancipate us from the indis- 
criminate dread of death and to bring out true 
Christian hopefulness and abiding confidence in the 
Mercy of God. The book furnishes material for 
illuminating meditations.” The Ecclesiastical Rev. 


Cloth Bound 30 cents 





THE CHURCH SUFFERING 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


THE SOULS IN PURGATORY 
J. Husslein, S.J. 


TURNKEYS OF COD'S PRISON-HOUSE 
S. J. Robb, S.J. 


Single copy 5c (by mail, 10c) 
50 for $2.25; 100 for $4.00; 1000 for $30.00 
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ADVENTURER, KING, 
GAMBLER, OUTCAST 


His Masesty or Corsica. By Valerie Pirie. D. Ap 

pleton-Century Co. $3.50 
THE author of this book was born and educated in 
France, but married in England, and the biography is 
the first work of any length. She shows herself a writer 
of clear, interesting, lively narrative, and a historian of 
no little power. She carefully avoids the imaginary and 
gives the facts she has gleaned from wide study. There 
is a serious flaw, however, that mars the author’s work. 
She seeks for vivid detail in an almost Russian fidelity 
to the realism of dirt and squalor and cruelty. Reserve 
and refinement and delicacy should not be laid aside 
even when dealing with situations that are most charac- 
terized by these qualities. If the author would abandon 
this attitude, and cut out perhaps half a dozen pages in 
her whole work, it could be recommended as a biogra- 
phy of real worth and interest. 

Theodore, Baron von Neuhoff, crowned king of Cor- 
sica in the middle of the eighteenth century, a scamp, 
an adventurer, a spy and a gambler who brought ruin 
on himself, moves through the brilliantly lighted pages. 
In his company we learn to know better Louis XIV, the 
feeble “Monsieur” and the masculine “Madame” who 
were his patrons. There is a fine study of Charles XII 
of Sweden, and the whole Spanish court; then a jour- 
ney through Tunis and Tripoli leads to the almost in- 
credible episode of monarchy in Corsica. Again, the 
shadows fall as Theodore loses his friends, followers, 
money, reputation, and ends his life as an outcast on 
the streets of London. 

If Valerie Pirie develops the talents that are un- 
doubtedly hers; and refuses to pander to the lower 
tastes of some readers, we can prophecy for her a well 
deserved success. MoTHer Mary LAWRENCE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
COLUMBIA’S PRESIDENT 


Across THE Busy Years. By Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 
SINCE 1901 Nicholas Murray Butler has been president 
of Columbia University. He has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the University and its growth for sixty years. 
But his duties, academic and administrative, have not 
occupied his full time. He might have been an influen- 
tial public figure if he had never seen Columbia. Early 
in his career he was offered the presidency of two im- 
portant railroads, a trust company, and at least eight 
of the leading State universities. His mounting influence 
in fourteen Republican presidential conventions opened 
the way to political power, and might have placed him 
in the White House. Doctor Butler owes much to his 
alma mater, but he has given her more than she has 
given him. His loyalty to his educational ideals is an 
argument against the economic interpretation of history. 

Young Butler arrived at Columbia College with “a 
good old fashioned education.” He did his undergradu- 
ate work during the period before 1885, when “the young 
men... carried away a discipline, a range of informa- 
tion and interest and a love for the college itself that 
have never since been equalled, no matter what or how 
many improvements” he himself and his educationist 
faculty have introduced. Columbia, with its 250 students 
and a dozen instructors, has expanded into the gigantic 
diploma mill of the present day. The University has, 
of course, its good features. But in the process of mod- 
ernizing and “liberalizing” something has been lost, and 
a lot of positive harm is being done. On this point, the 
builder of modern Columbia is discreetly silent. It is, 
in fact, hard to fix the responsibility of any executive 











who cannot be an autocrat. Nor do we suggest that he 
might better control the wild men and wilder ideas as- 
sociated with “educationism” at Columbia, if he were 
less concerned with the big world outside the University. 

For most readers of this autobiography, the chief in- 
terest will lie in the long procession of prominent public 
men. With Gladstone, Bismarck, Newman and Leo XIII, 
we find ourselves back in the 1880’s. But this was only 
the auspicious beginning of Butler’s association with 
the great. And somehow we admire the people he ad- 
mires, and we agree with most of his dislikes. His po- 
litical friends were, no doubt, too often the kind one 
must have in either of the major political parties. Many 
of these are merely names that pass in review. But we 
have also innumerable side-lights on leaders, good and 
less good, that are truly illuminating. There is, for ex- 
ample the contrast between Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson. But we are never allowed to forget 
Nicholas Murray Butler with his sanity, poise and in- 
offensive mastery of every situation. 

The shadows in his long life have been few, perhaps 
too few. He worked his way through college and finished 
with a thousand dollars in the bank. He has done the 
things he wanted to do, and apparently not even the 
Morgans, the Harrimans and the Leland Stanfords were 
able to buy his services. There will be, we suspect, less 
brightness in his projected second volume on interna- 
tional affairs. RAYMOND CORRIGAN 
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book is to study “the so called impact of science upon 
human society.” Scientists, engineers, economists, educa- 
tors and men of other callings contribute a total of 
forty-nine essays in a joint effort to discover how science 
must function if it is to become the servant of man 
and an agent to promote his happiness. 

James R. Angell contributes the first paper. Admitting 
that science has served selfish ends, he puts his final 
trust in education as the remedy. H. A. Spoehr also sees 
the danger of man becoming a slave to his own inven- 
tions. But Robert A. Millikan is more optimistic. In his 
discussion of the “Alleged Sins of Science” he asserts: 
“Materialism is surely not a sin of modern science.” And 
again: “In my judgment war is now in process of being 
abolished chiefly by this relentless advance of science, 
its most powerful enemy.” In agreement is Sir William NTW 
Roberts, who says: “Peace is now the normal condition BRE ae oo ISLAND 
between civilized states; and there is a growing trend of . 
opinion in favor of settling international differences by 
the more rational method of arbitration, rather than by 
war.” Against this hardy optimism is the more realistic 
statement of George W. Gray. He writes: “The fact that 
war is so frequent and so overshadowing a concern of 
the nations is an index to the degree by which they lack 
civilization.” 

Winterton C. Curtis, zoologist, tracing the growth of 
science finds nothing but dry bones in the Catholic 
Church, It is his opinion that “the scholastic system of 
thought was doomed by the discovery of scientific 
facts”; that the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas was an 
“intellectual bondage”; that in the sixteenth century 
“the Church of Rome set itself against intellectual prog- 
ress.” One could gather other statements of the same 
sort from the pen of James Harvey Robinson. 

In spite of Professor Millikan, modern science has her 
materialists. Says George W. Gray: “The fact that pro- 
lactin seems to induce a brooding instinct in fowls and 
parental solicitude in rats, suggests that mother love 
may bear some relation to a hormone; and if so sacred 
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and instinctive a quality is thus influenced, then per- 
haps we may with reasonableness look for biochemical 
activators of the humane traits of tolerance, pity, neigh- 
borliness, and cooperativeness.” 

E. G. Nourse would replace the family farm with the 
larger industrial farm. He advocates the mechanization 
of agriculture and minimizes the value of the agricul- 
tural cooperative. This smacks a bit of the Russian plan. 
William Field Ogburn makes the alarming statement: 
“The effects of the invention of contraceptives on popu- 
lation and social institutions is so vast as to defy human 
estimation.” Yet, while France worries over her falling 
birth-rate, several writers still advocate birth control. 

Of special significance is the paper of Sir Arthur 
Salter. His way out economically for the democracy ap- 
pears to be an adaptation of the corporative system so 
successful in Portugal. There is some repetition of mat- 
ter, endless eulogy of what Pavlov, the Soviet scientist, 
is quoted as calling the “omnipotent scientific method,” 
several appeals to the wisdom of H. G. Wells and much 
valuable information and discussion. 

Grorce T. EBERLE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE LiTurGY. By Maurice Zundel. 

Sheed and Ward. $3 
TIME was when the average Catholic attending Mass 
was content to recite his (or her) beads, without any 
particular regard for what the priest was saying at 
the altar. But the liturgical movement has brought 
about a very marked change in this direction, and the 
laity are much more aware of the vast and beautiful 
treasure that is enshrined in the Church’s liturgy. 

Mr. Zundel’s book is mainly a devotional and his- 
torical treatise on the Mass. It is aptly named, because 
it so truly captures some of the radiance that envelops, 
like a gracious cloud of glory, the centuries-old historic 
worship of the Catholic Church. 

The principal part of the book divides into three sec- 
tions: first, a consideration of the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens; second, the Mass of the Faithful; third, a 
selection of devotional readings on the Sacred Liturgy. 
Now this is not, strictly speaking, a scholar’s book. 
That is to say, it is not a severely historical treatise 
on the Mass. But it does contain enough history, enough 
recent liturgical scholarship, to enable the reader to at- 
tain an excellent idea of the extraordinary beauty of 
the eucharistic rite, and how it has evolved. A good deal 
of symbolism has been read into the actions of that 
rite, and some of that symbolism is of great antiquity. 
Moreover, it is a true symbolism, because behind it there 
dwells a Reality, the Spiendor of which the liturgy is 
the vehicle. To that Splendor Mr. Zundel’s book is an 
act of homage. HENRY WATTS 


THE RicH MAN. By Alex. Brinchmann. Translated 

from the Norwegian by Joran Birkland. E. P. Dut- 

ton and Co. $2.50 
THE book deals with a problem. In the statement of 
the problem, it is clear and frank; at the end a solution 
not reached. It is a study of Victor Palm. Comparatively 
wealthy, he finds that he has no home. His house is a 
bank and he is paying-teller. His children are complete 
strangers; his wife, though in no sense estranged, has 
her own life of social and welfare activity. Victor’s main 
worry is centered about his children; he has no knowl- 
edge of their thoughts, their ideals, their sense of values. 
He sees only their unrest, their impatience with every- 
body and everything. In the very first chapter, his wife 
remarks: “I don’t like our children nowadays.” Victor 
fears what his wealth is doing to them, what it is threat- 
ening for their future. He determines to strip himself-of 
his wealth, to become moderately poor again. For three- 














quarters of the book, he plays with the resolution but is 
detained from its execution by many, varied, plausible 
and very human, considerations. Just when he has aban- 
doned the resolution and has set his course toward even 
greater wealth, fate steps in. His business collapses, and 
ruin, real, actual and dire poverty face him and his 
family. The reactions of the members of the family are 
briefly told. How they will fare is left to conjecture. 
With but little change, the story might be told of 
many American families. The book is serious, even studi- 
ous. Victor “thinks” so continuously that the action is 
retarded, interest flags. It would seem that some other 
device might have been employed to give the same in- 
sight to his mental torture. One virtue the book has— 
outstanding, if one considers the circles from which it 
came. The book is wholesome throughout, unmarred by 
what is euphemistically called realism and earthiness. 
A. J. SHEEHAN 


Pau. Revere Square. By Louise Andrews Kent. The 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 
THERE is no square in Baltimore which bears the name 
of Kennedy Square, nor is there in Beacon Hill, Boston, 
one which carries the name of Paul Revere. Yet many 
an inhabitant of Baltimore can bound Kennedy Square 
on the north and south and east and west; and any Bos- 
tonian, familiar with his Beacon Hill could direct a 
stranger to Paul Revere Square. True, the author has, 
by a stroke of the pen whisked away a statue and in its 
stead set Paul Revere in motionless gallop; but it is 
still the same square. Hopkinson Smith in his story of 
Baltimore wrote of a different period of our history, of 
a different people, of a different culture; yet somehow 
or other, Mrs. Kent, in writing of Beacon Hill in the 
year 1938, has given to her book a charm and senti- 
mental beauty which is more than a little reminiscent 
of its ancestor. 

The action here is a little faster; there is a touch of 
incongruity, at times even of flippancy, and more than 
a touch of gentle irony which Hopkinson Smith did not 
know; the lofty tone and style which was his is not 
equally well sustained here. But if you number Hop- 
kinson Smith among your favorite authors, you will 
thoroughly enjoy meeting Diana and Nick and Uncle 
Nicholas and Burwell and Crusher Magee and all the 
other very live and human people who move through 
the pages of Paul Revere Square. 

ArTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER. By Willard S. Elsbree. The 
American Book Co. $2.75 
COMPETENT and interesting though this book is, it 
has been inaccurately titled and is being inaccurately 
described as a “history of American education.” The 
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author states plainly enough in the preface that it is 
“the story of the public-school teacher in America dur- 
ing the last three centuries.” Does this mean that the 
public-school teacher is the “American” teacher and that 
the history of the public-schools in the United States Tuition $400. 
is the history of American education? That insinuation 
is nonsense and yet it is widely accepted. 

Very likely the author did not especially mean to 
imply this, but there are many other professors of edu- 
cation who will interpret the book in this way. Let those 
education professors who insist upon identifying Ameri- 
can education and public education tell us whether 
President Roosevelt and Helen Keller and countless 
other prominent citizens are less the products of “Ameri- 
can” education because they did not attend public-schools. 
The public-school principle—that the public schools are 
the only medium through which the education of a 
democracy can be accomplished—is being preached, if 
not by Professor Elsbree, certainly by his reviewers and 
his colleagues. 

A great number of facts about the past and present 
status of public-school teachers are brought together for 
the first time in this volume. The book is well docu- 
mented. The illustrations are good and the typography 
and binding excellent. RuTtTH ByrNns 
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THEATRE 


TOO MANY GIRLS. The older this young season grows 
the more I am convinced that most of the new musical 
revues are no attractions for a convent graduate. To- 
day, I am faced with the unpleasant task of condemning 
the plot of George Abbott’s new musical comedy, Too 
Many Girls. 

The duty of wielding a critical ax is taxing for sev- 
eral reasons. It is not difficult where any theatrical of- 
fering is basically immoral in tone. Then I can roll up 
my sleeves and go at the offender with ruthless candor, 
and I do it—as America’s readers have learned. But 
what is one to do about those offerings which combine 
numerous qualities of beauty, charm and delicacy in 
music and acting with sudden infusions of vulgarity and 
dirt, usually dragged in during rehearsal to “pep things 
up”? And what about those authors, musicians and mem- 
bers of the company whose work is clean and beautiful, 
who desire that it should be, and, who are not responsi- 
ble for any work but their own? Are we to condemn 
them because a few other parts of their show, usually 
added just before the New York production, are objec- 
tionable? 

A girl in the cast has a lovely voice and sings some 
charming songs. A young man does some clean and 
beautiful dancing. It might be better if they starved in 
an attic rather than to appear in one of the brilliant 
revues, so beautifully set and costumed, so frequently 
cheap, vulgar and rowdy in spots. Who is to decide that 
question for them, when they know that their own work 
is clean and honest? 

What I have tried to do for America during the past 
fifteen years is to condemn wholly those offerings which 
are basically immoral in plot, and those spots in pro- 
ductions which are dirty, suggestive and generally harm- 
ful to young spectators. When a revue comes along 
which is clean in plot, like Leave It To Me, but which 
contains two or three dirty songs, as that does, I praise 
the good in the revue and call critical attention to the 
dirt. 

I do not go in for wholesale condemnation, unless the 
offering as a whole deserves that. I try to give fair 
treatment to what is good, and to warn our playgoers 
of what is bad. A bad egg is bad throughout. A ripe 
apple, delicious as a whole, may have one or two spots 
in it which can be cut out. I advise the owner of that 
theatrical apple to cut out those spots. 

The majority of America’s readers are sophisticated 
and modern citizens. They give me heartening evidence 
of their general agreement with this idea. Occasionally, 
I have letters from readers who go in for wholesale 
condemnation of most revues, and who expect me to do 
the same thing. 

All of which leads to a few remarks about Mr. George 
Abbott’s production of Too Many Girls, with music by 
Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Lorenz Hart, and book by 
George Marion, Jr. Following my usual procedure, let 
me say that the music of this production is excellent, 
that the settings and costumes are very good, that the 
general idea of the plot is dirty, and that one or two 
of the principal dancers, notably Diosa Costello, a Mexi- 
can newcomer, does some of the most objectionable 
dancing I have seen on a stage in many a year. 

I motored ninety miles from my Massachusetts sum- 
mer home to the Shubert Theatre in New Haven to see 
Too Many Girls, which was having its final tryouts there 
and in Boston before its New York opening. Aside from 
the music, some remarkable up-to-date dancing by Hal 
Leroy, and the picturesque Mexican costumes and en- 
semble dancing, I got nothing out of Too Many Girls 
but a mental nausea and a deep regret that so much 
that was good was smothered by so much that was 
vulgar and dirty. ELIZABETH JORDAN 








FILMS 


NINOTCHKA. The sly thesis involved in this sparkling 
film makes the point that the most difficult thing about 
the theory of Communism is its practice. It is a literate, 
satirical slap on the wrist for the comrades which, 
though coming at a time when the ideology is being 
heavily bombarded, is nevertheless encouraging as em- 
anating from Hollywood, long a stronghold of nowveau 
riche radicalism. Under Ernst Lubitsch’s facile direction, 
it spins out a gay yarn of the Soviet’s attempt to raise 
ready money on some expropriated jewels through three 
emissaries in Paris. When the trio is demoralized by 
capitalist high life, a female agent is despatched to take 
over, but she, too, is lured from the path of duty to 
the proletariat by an agent of the duchess who formerly 
owned the gems. She returns to Russia but with a ro- 
mantic entanglement which is subsequently confirmed in 
Constantinople. Bourgeois courtship wins an easy vic- 
tory since love, which laughs at locksmiths, is undone 
by Soviet openness, epitomized in the film by partitioned 
rooms and censored mail. By juxtaposing theory and 
practice, Lubitsch has provided a jesting moral which 
whittles down much of the solemn hokum about life in 
the workers’ paradise. Greta Garbo essays the lighter 
form of drama with brilliant success and Ina Claire 
shares the expert handling of bright lines. This is ex- 
cellent adult humor with a prime object for satire. 
(MGM) 


THREE SONS. It is difficult to imagine anything much 
being made of a story which had already reached the 
status of a Lionel Barrymore vehicle, but this is rather 
a disappointing remake on its own account. Jack Hively 
has added nothing of novelty to the older version and 
his direction makes a long story seem longer. A father 
who has always looked to his three sons to continue the 
business he built from nothing, shortly after the mem- 
orable Chicago fire, is disappointed all around as his 
children dissipate his wealth. He lives to see his beloved 
store pass into the hands of an outsider but there is a 
promise of regeneration from one of his boys. Edward 
Ellis is effective in an individual feat of craftsmanship, 
but the story is weakly developed and weighted with 
sentimental clichés. William Gargan, Kent Taylor, Kath- 
arine Alexander and J. Edward Bromberg are adequate 
in a fair adult drama. (RKO) 


FAST AND FURIOUS. The tendency to mix murder with 
reckless gaiety usually results in a melodrama which 
does not know its own mind, and the judicious spectator 
is often impelled to shudder at the wrong time, especial- 
ly when the humor is based on broad, near vulgar situa- 
tions. Such is this trifle about a venturesome husband 
and wife whose vacation trip involves them in such or- 
dinarily unrelated incidents as a beauty contest and a 
murder. Franchot Tone, Ann Sothern, Ruth Hussey and 
Lee Bowman play the piece about as well as it deserves, 
and Busby Berkeley’s direction is standard. This is far 
from being adult entertainment except in its conception 
of sophisticated humor. (MGM) 


ETERNALLY YOURS. Walter Wanger’s comedy about 
the domestic life of a stage magician runs to type even 
in its attempt to squeeze humor from a very stale joke, 
namely the cinema concept of marriage. David Niven, as 
a temperamental trickster, and Loretta Young, as the 
wife who wants a happy marriage if she has to go to 
Reno to get it, are undone by characterizations cut from 
whole cheesecloth, and a good cast of comedians is 
wasted on brittle and suggestive dialog. This sort of 
smirking nonsense is even more tiresome than Mr. 
Wanger’s propaganda, and gets a sub-zero moral rating 
besides. (United Artists) THomas J. Frrzmorris 
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EVENTS 


UNPRECEDENTED things amazed the nation. ...A 
swallowing epidemic started in New Jersey, swept on- 
ward as far as the Middle West. . . . In Jersey, a young 
father, while brushing his teeth, heard his youthful baby 
pronounce the word, “Daddy,” for the first time. In rap- 
turous confusion, Daddy swallowed the tooth brush. It 
was removed in a nearby hospital. .. . A Pennsylvania 
family found the ignition key for their car in the stom- 
ach of three-year-old sonny. Following the extraction, 
the car was again put in commission. . . . Thirteen pins 
and a paper clip missing from a Kansas City, Mo., de- 
partment store were discovered in the esophagus of an 
employe, returned to the store. . . . Instances of people 
swallowing war propaganda were reported from various 
sections of the country. . . . Confidence in the power of 
advertising, somewhat above the ordinary, was mani- 
fested by Eastern police. They placed an advertisement 
in a newspaper asking a hit-and-run driver to give him- 
self up. . . . In Santa Monica, Calif., police were con- 
fronted by a different sort of traffic problem. They caught 
a hit-and-run driver, obtained eye-witnesses, but could 
not catch the victim. They advertised widely, but the 
victim continued to elude them. ... As a heron flew over 
Reading, Pa., a twelve-inch trout wriggled out of its 
mouth. The falling trout was fried by a high-tension wire 
on the way down, dropped all ready for the dining room 
table at the feet of a citizen who was walking home for 
dinner. . . . Respect for law upsurged. An Illinois man 
drove all the way from Chicago to Newark, N. J., to 
answer a traffic summons for speeding. . . . Instances of 
outstanding courage were reported. . . . In Tennessee, a 
ninety-year-old Civil War veteran married for the fifth 
time. The bride’s friends objected because of the differ- 
ence in age. She is only sixty-five. .. . In Brooklyn, a 
Negro boy was found sleeping in a cemetery, his head on 
a tombstone. ... In New York State a policeman placed 
a traffic summons on the car of a deputy police commis- 
sioner. . . . This trend toward reckless daring erupted 
also in Phoenix, Ariz., where hospital thieves stole six 
rabbits and fifteen guinea pigs which had been inocu- 
lated with disease germs... . 

The effects of the war were already manifest in the 
United States. ... The price of prunes rose in California. 
. .. A New York policeman called up precinct headquar- 
ters, reported seeing a submarine in a city creek....A 
sheriff appointed two thousand deputies to catch spies. 
. .. Washington reported, among others, a submarine of 
unknown nationality off the Alaska coast. Father Hub- 
bard, just returned from that land, inclines to the view it 
was either a whale of unknown nationality or a whale 
of a story.... 

Apparently unaccustomed to cheap suits, the Supreme 
Court refused to pass on a legal action to recover one 
cent. The pennyless suer cannot now recover his money. 
. . . Zeal for scientific research continued. ... A woman 
scientist in Canada announced she would collect fleas off 
Rocky Mountain grizzly bears. When only five years of 
age she collected worms, later developed a life-long in- 
terest in bugs and insects. . . . Matrimonial seas were 
lashed by squalls. . . . Charging that his wife would not 
laugh at his jokes, a Maine husband sued for divorce. 
She roared at jokes told by any other man. He was the 
only joke-teller who could not draw even a smile, he 
averred, implying that her poker-faced attitude toward 
his humor constituted cruel and abusive treatment... . 
Alleging that her husband had developed a “WPA men- 
tality in which he believed the Government would sup- 
port him for life,” a California wife sued for separation. 
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